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SELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


BY MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 


| Now first published in thie country ) 


THe moment must come, when the hands that unite 
In the firm clasp of friendship, will sever ; 
When the eyes that have beain’d o’er us brightly to-night, 
Will have ceased to shine round us for ever. 
Yet wreathe again the goblet’s brin 
With pleasure’s roseate crown ; 
What, though the future hour be dun, 
The present is our own. 


The moment is come, and again we are parting, 
To roam through the world each our separate way ; 
In the bright eye of beauty the pearl-drop ts starting, 
Yet hope, sunny hope, through the tear sheds its ray 
Then wreathe again the goblet’s brin 
With pleasure’s roseate crown ; 
In hope—though present hours be dun— 
The future is our own. 


The moment is past, and the bright throng around us, 
So lately which gather'd, has fled like a dream ; 
And time has untwisted the fond links that bound us, 
Like frost-wreaths that melt in the morning's first beam 
Sull wreathe once more the goblet’s brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown ; 
What, though the future hour be dim, 
The present is our own. 





THE LOVERS OF VIRE 


The sun was shining as fair as the sun could shine on a beautiful | 


May morning ; bright, yet gentle ; warm, but fresh ; midway between 
the watering-pot of April, and the warming-pan of June, when, in 
the beautiful valley of Vire—every body knows Vire—but, lest there 
should be any body in the wide world who does not, dearly beloved 
reader, I will tell you all about it 

Get into the stage coach which journeyeth diurnally between 
London and Southampton ; enjoy the smoothness of the road, bless 
Mr. M‘Adam, put up at the Dolphin, and yield yourself to the full 
delights of an English four-post bed, for no such sweets shall you 
know from the moment you set your foot on board the steam-boat 
for Havre, till the same steam-boat, or another, it matters not which, 
lands vou once more on the English strand 

Supposing you then arrive d at Havre—get out of it again as fast 
as vou can—rush across the river to Honfleurs; from Honfleurs 
dart back to Caen; and after you have paused five minutes to think 
about William the Conqueror, put yourself into the diligence for St 
Malo, and when you have traveled just twelve leagues and a half, 
: crowned by a pretty airy-looking 


you will come to a long steep hil 
town, whose buildings, in some parts gathered on the very pinnacle, 





in others running far down the slope, seem as if coquetting with the 
rich valleys that woo them from below 

Go to bed; and if you bathe your feet beforehand, which, if you 
are of my faction, you will do, walk over the tiled floor of the mner 
bed-room, that you may have a fit opportunity of cursing tiled floors, 
and of relieving yourself of all the spleen in your nafare before next 
morning. ‘Then, if both your liver and the day be favorably dis- 
posed, sally forth to the east corner of the town, and you will have a 
tair view over one of the loveliest valleys that nature’s profuse hand 
ever gifted with beauty—the soft clear stream of the Vire, winding 
sweetly along between the green sloping hills, and the rich woods, 
and the fields, and the sunshine 
catching upon ing it their 
song of love, as its calm waters roll bountifully Look 
upon it, and you will not find it difficult to imagine how the soul, 


hateaux, and hamlets, 
and the rds sing 
} 


by them 


and the « 
: : 
all its meandermgs, 


even of an obscure artisan, in a remote age, warmed into poetry and 





music in the bosom of that valley, and by the side of that stream 


It was then, in that beautiful vale of Vire, some twenty years | 


Lormier went out to take his last May walk 


agone, that Franc 
1 him from 


s 
with Mariette Duval, ere the relentless conscription called 
his happy home, and his early It was a sad walk, as may 
well be imagined ; for, though the morning was bright, and nature, 
to her shame be it spoken, had put on her gayest smiles, as if to 
mock their sorrow, yet the sunshine of the scene could not find its 


way to their hearts, and all seemed darkened and clouded around 


love 


They talked a great deal, and they talked a long time; but 
g 


I would not 


them 
far be it from me to betray their private conversation 
for all the world—especially as | know not one word about it—ex- 
cept, indeed, that Francis Lormier vowed the image of Mariette 
should remain with him for ever; should mspire him in the battle, 
and cheer him in the bivouac ; and that Mariette protested she never 
would marry anybody except Francis Lormer, even if rich old Mon- 


foulan, were to lay himself and fortune 


sieur Latoussefort, the great 


at her feet ; and in short, “that when his seven long years were | 


out,” Francis would tind her still a spinster, and very much at his 
service. “ Mais si je perdois une jambe?” said Francis Lormier 
* Qu’est ce que c’'a fait !” replied Mariette. 

They parted—and first to follow the lady. Mariette wept a great 
deal, but soon after got calm again, went about her ordinary work, 


t 


| sang her song, danced at the village /éfe, talked with the talkers, 
laughed with the laughers, and won the hearts of all the youths in 
the place, by her unadorned beauty and her native grace. But still 
she did not forget Francis Lormier ; and when any one came to ask 
| her in marriage, the good dame, ber mother, referred them to Ma- 
\| riette, who had always her answer ready, and with a kind word and 

a gentle look, sent them away refused, but not offended. At length 
|| good old Monsieur Latoussefort presented himself, with all his 
| money bags, declaring that his only wish was to enrich his gentle 
| Mariette ; but Manette was steady, and so touchingly did she talk 
to him about poor Francis Lormier, that the old man went away 
with the tears in his eve. Six months afterwards he died, when, 
to the wonder of the whole place, he left his large fortune to Ma- 
riette Duval! 

In the meanwhile, Francis jomed the army, and, from a light 
handsome conscript, he soon became a brave, steady soldier. At- 
tached to the great northern army, he underwent all the hardships 
(of the campaigns in Poland and Russia; but still he never lost his 

cheerfulness, for the thought of Manette kept his heart warm, and 
All through that mi 
As long as he had 


and when 





| even a Russian winter could not freeze him 
serable retreat he made the best of every thing 
a good tender piece of saddle, he did not want a dinner ; 
he met with a comfortable dead horse to creep into, he found board 
and lodging combined. His courage and his powers of endurance 
called upon him, from the first, the eyes of one whose best quality 
was the impartiality of his recompense. Francis was rewarded as 
well as he could be rewarded ; but at length, 
tunate battles by which Napoleon strove in vain to retrieve his for- 


tune, the young soldier, in the midst of his gallant daring, was des- 


in one of those unfor- 


perately wounded in the arm 
Pass we over the rest. Mutilated, sick, weary, and ragged, Fran- 
| cis approached his native valley, and, doubtful of his reeeption—for 
misery makes sad misanthropes—he souglit the cottage of Madame 
Duval. The cottage was gone; and, on inquiring for Madame 
Duval, he was directed to a tine farm-house by the banks of the 
He thought there must be some mistake, but vet he dragged 
door 


stream 
his heavy limbs thither, and knocked tamidly ag 
** Entrez!” cried the good-humored voice of the old dame. Fran- 
cis entered; and, unbidden, tottered to a chair. Madame Duval 
gazed on him for a moment, and then rushing to the stairs, called 
loudly, ** Come down, Mariette; come down; here is Francis re- 
turned’ Like lightning, Mariette darted down stairs, saw the sol- 
dier’s old great-coat and flew towards it—stopped—gazed on his hag- 
gard face and empty sleeve, and, gasping, fixed her eyes upon lus 
countenance. "Twas for a moment she gazed on him thus in silence; 
but there was no forgetfulness, no coldness, nor pride about her 
heart—there was sorrow, and joy, and love, and memory in her very 
glance. “Oh, Francis, Francis!” cred she at length, casting her 
arms round his neck, “* how thou hast suffered '"’ As she did so, the 
old great-coat fell back, and on his breast appeared the golden cross 
of the legion of honor. ‘ Numporte £’ cried as she saw it, 
mola la recompense.”” He pressed her fondly to his bosom. ** My re- 
, compensé is here,” saul he—* my recompense is here Blackwood. 


inst the 


she, 


THE VINTAGE 


Fair maiden, glad as fair, thus moving free 
Beneath the pressure of a burthen light; 
Sweet creature of the vint re —breathes round thee 
The spirit of thy region, 
All that is sung of soft Italian skies, 
And sunny hearts and lips—all that ts sung 
By poe ts of beauty, 
And in thy bosom 
I have not, when l gaze on thee, one thought 
Left for old Bacehus and his mirth and wime ; 
I see thee only, with thy clusters canght 
! Fondly and freely from the blushing vine ; 
See thy glad, graceiul step, thy living eye, 


And wish thy life as radiant as thy sky 


warm and bright 


iveth in thine eves, 
beautiful and voung 





THE BROKEN RING 
“ Hout, lassie.” said the wily Dame Seton to her daughter, ‘din 
na blear your een wi’ greeting. What would honest Maister Binks 
v, if iu the now, and see you looking baith dull 


und dour? and snood back vour har— 





he were to come 
Dieht your een, my 
I'se warrant you'll make a bon 
+ | carena whether I look bon 


sa 

bairn, 
1 } . ‘ . . 

erbride than ony o your sisters 


y or no, since Willie winna sce me 





said Mary, while her eves filled wrth tears. “ Oh, mother, ve have 
been ower hasty in this matter ; I canna help thinking he will come 
hame vet, and make me his wife. It's borne m on my mind that 


out o° your 


Willie is no dead.”"—* Put awa such thoughts head, 
lassie,” answered her mother; * naebody doubts but yoursell that 
the ship that he sailed in was whummuiled ower in the saut sea 
what gars you threep he’s lee ving that gate «Ye ken, mother,” 
answered Mary, “that when Willie gaed awa on that wearnfu’ voy 
age, to * make the croun a pound,’ as the a ild sang says, he left a 


kist o’ his best claes for me to take care o’; for he said he would 
keep a’ his braws for a day that’s no hke to come, and that’s our 
bridal; now, ye ken it’s said, that as long as the moths keep aff 
folk’s claes, the ouner o’ them is no dead—so I e’en took a look o’ 
| his bit things the day, and there's no a broken thread amang them.’ 
— Ye had little to do to be howking amang a dead man’s claes,’ 





said her mother ; “it was a bonny like job for a bride.”—“ But I'm 
no a bride,” answered Mary, sobbing. “ How can ve hae the heart 
to speak o't, mother, and the year no out since I broke a ring wi’ 
my ain Willie! Weel hae I keepit my half o’ it; and, if my Willie 
is in this world, he'll hae the other as surely.”"—* I trust poor Wil- 
lie is na better place,” said the mother, trying to sigh ; “ and, since 
it has been ordered sae, ye maun just settle your mind to take ho- 
nest Maister Binks; he’s rich, Mary, my dear bairn, and he'll let 
ye want for naething.”—* Riches canna buy true love,” said Mary 
—** But they will buy things that will last a hantle langer,” re- 
sponded the wily mother; “so, Mary, ye maun take him, if you 
would hae me die in peace. Ye ken | can leave you but litthe—the 
house and bit garden maun gang to vour brother, and his wife will 
make hun keep a close hand: she'll soon let you see the cauld 
houther. Poor relations are unco little thought 0’; so, lassie, as 
ye would deserve my bensson, dinna keep simmermg it and winter- 
ing it any longer, but take a good offer when it’s made ye."—* ['l] 
no hae him till the year is out,” cried Mary. “ Wha kens but the 
—*] faney we'll hae to gie ve your ain gate 
in this matter,” rephed the dame, ¥ as it wants but 
three weeks to the year, and we'll need that to hae ve cried in the 
kirk, and to get a’ your “Oh, mother, mother, I 
" 


wish ye would let me di 


ship may cast up yet.” 


“mr especia 








braws ready 
'* was Mary's answer, as she flung herself 
down on her little bed 

Dehghted at having extorted Mary's consent to the marriage, 
Dame Seton quickly conveyed the happy intelligence to her son-in- 
law elect, a wealthy burgess of Dunbar: and having invited Annot 
Cameron, Mary's cousim, to visit them, and a»sist her in cheermg the 
sorrowful bride, the preparations for the macnage proceeded in due 





rm 

On the dav before that appointed for the wedding, as the cousins 
sat together arranging the simple ornaments of the | ridal dress, poor 
mil her tears fell fast 
Annot; “the bonny 
‘Sing her a canty sang, to 


Mary's feelings could no longer be restramed, a 
* Dear sake , Mary, pie 
is wringing wet,’ 
keep up her heart,” said Dame Seton —* 1 canna bide a canty sang 
the day,” answered Mary, “ for there's ane rnning in my head that 
my poor Willie made ae night as we the rowan-tree 


ower greeting,” said 


white satin ribbon 





sat beneath 
out-hy there, and when we thought we were voing to pang hand in 


| began to sing m a low 


hand thro wh tl 
vor 

At this moment the door of the dwelling opened, and a tall, dark- 
complexioned woman entered, and saying, * Mv benison on a’ here,” 
and lighting her pype, began 
Dame Seton " 
said she, gruffly, *ye're spoiling the lassie’s gown, raising such a 
is to ve, and you'll past gang your ways; 
* Nae doubt,” reyomed the spaewife, 

a heartsome ane, 


rid,” and she 





s wearifu’ w 


she seated | it close to the tire, 





to smoke, to the great annoyance of ‘CGiudewie, 


, : 
reek, so here’s an awmo 


we're unco thrang the day.” 
is a thrang time, but it should be 


ye the ill manners to say it’s otherwise ”’ retort 


*a bridal tune 


too.”"—** And hae 


ed Dame Seton ; “ Gang awa’ wi’ ye without anither bidding; ye're 
making the lassie’s braws as black as coom.”—** Will ye hae your 
fortune spaed, my bonny Mary’” said the woman, as she seimed 


Marv’s hand Na, na,” answered Mary, “1 ken it but ower weel 
already.” ‘You'll be married soon, my bonny lassie,” said the sy: 
bil * Hech, sirs, that's pipe r's news, | trow,” retorted the dame, 
with great contempt; “can ye no tell us something better worth the 


unswered the snacwile ; “what would 


hearing ’” 
you think if IT we: r daughter keeps the half o’ 
j 


the gold mng she broke wi’ the winsome sailor lad near her heart, 
. ened 


med M iy in I ‘ un,” 
to tell you that v« 





ve unkler' 


j ' 
conse 





by night and by day “Get out o° my 
Dame Seton, in wrath ; “we want to hear nae such clavers."—*Ye 
wanted news,” retorted the fortune-teller: “and I trow I'll mie ye 
mar than ve bke to hear Harkye, my bounie lassie, ve'll be mar- 
ried soon, but no to Jame Bmks here's an anchor m the palin of 
your hand, plain as a pikestafl Awa’ wi’ ye, ye leeing Egyp- 
tian that ye are,” erred Dame Seton, “ or [Il set the dog on ye, and 
ily ” eye he no leave ae dud on your back to mend another.” 
*T wadna redd ve to meddle wi' me, Dame Seton,” said the fortune 
teller * And mw, having said my say, and Wisuing ye a blithe 
bridal, I'll t be stepping awa’ ind ere another word was spoken, 

tiie \ sseul e threshold 

Vil Janne Binks,” ered Mary, wringing her hands ; 
sed te i ‘ uvd tell hom sae.” * The crow take his 
Jass sund PD Seton, would you make yoursell and your 
fr i “ ] er, and a’ for the clavers o’ a leeing Egyptian ; 
be f i that | should ban ‘Oh, mother, mother,” cred 
Mary i | ge ae man my hand when another has my 
heart | 1, lassie,” ed her mother, “a living joe 1s bet- 
ler ina ine ony day; but whether Willie be dead or living, 
ye shall be Jame Bink's wife the morn; sae take nae thought o’ 
that } uxly’s words, but gang ben the house and dry your 
evn, ad A t will put the last steek in your bonny white gown - 
With eavy heart Mary saw the day arrive which was to seal 
her fate; ! while Dame Seton is bustling about, getting every 
thing in order for the ceremony, which was to be performed mn the 
pouse, we s ll take the liberty of directing the attention of our 
readers tot outside passengers of a st we-coach, advancing from 
the south, and rapidly ‘pproaching Dunbar. Close behind the coach- 


' 


man was seated a middle-aged substantial-looking farmer, with a 
round, fat, go« vumored face, and at his side was pleced a hand- 
some young sailor, whose frank and jovial manner, and stirring tale 


of shipwreck and captivity, had pleasantly beguiled the way 
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“And what’s taking you to Dunbar the day, Mr. Johnstone?” 
asked the coachman.—* Just a wedding, John,” answered the farmer ; 
**my cousin, Jamie Binks, is to be married the night.”"—* He has 
been a wee ower lang about it,” said the coachman.—* I’m think- 
ing,” replied the farmer, “it’s no the poor lassie’s fault that the wed- 
ding hasna been put off longer; they say that bonny Mary has little 
gude will to her new joe.”"—** What Mary is that you are speaking 


about !” asked the sailor.—‘ Oh, just bonny Mary Seton that’s to be | 


married the night,” answered the farmer.—* When?” cried the 
sailor, giving a long whistle —*I doubt,” said the farmer, “ she'll 
be but a waefu’ bride, for the sough gangs that she hasna forgot an 
auld joe ; but ye see he was away and no like to come back, and 
Jamic Binks is weel to pass in the world ; and the mither, they say, 
just made her life bitter tll the poor lassie was driven to say she 
would take him. Itisno right in the mither, but folks say she ts a 
dour wife, and had aye an ee to the siller.”—* Right!" exclanned 
the young sailor, “she deserves the cat-o’-nine-tails.’—"* Whishit! 
whisht, laddie,” said the farmer. “ Preserve us, where is he gaun '” 
he continued, as the youth sprung from the coach and struck across 
the fields. —* He'll be taking the short cut to the town,” answered 
the coachman, giving his horses the whip. The coach whirled ra- 
pidly on, and the farmer was soon set down at Dame Seton's dwell- 
ing, where the whole of the bridal party was assembled, waiting the 
arrival of the minister. “J wish the minister would come,” said 
Dame Seton. “ We must open the window,” answered Annot, 
* for Mary is like to swarf awa’.” This was accordingly done ; 
as Mary sat close by the window, and gasping for breath, an woseen 
hand threw a small package into her lap.“ Dear sirs, Mary,” said 
Dame Seton, “open up the bit parcel, bairn; it will be a present 
frae your uncle Sandie; it’s a queer-like way o’ gieimg it, but he 
ne’er does things like any ither body.” The bridal guests gathered 
round Mary as she slowly undid fold after fold. * Heeh!” 
Dame Seton, “it maun be something very precious, to be in such 
sina’ bouk.” The words were searcely uttered, when the half of a 
gold ring lay in Mary's hand. “ Where has this come trae!” ex- 
claimed Mary, wringing ker hands ; “has the dead risen to upbraid 
me '”—*“ No, Mary, but the living has come to claim you,” cried 
the young sailor, as he vaulted through the open window, and caught 
ums. “Oh, Wille, Withe, where hae ye been a’ this 
’* exclaimed Mary, while the tears fell on her pale cheek 
tale for another day,” answered the sailor: * Lean think 
but you while I haud you to my breast, which you will 
“ bargain, my 


and, 


said 


her m his 
weary tine 
«That's a 
of nothing 
never leave mau 
joe,” retorted Dame Seton; “ let go my bain, and gang awa’ wr 
ye; she’s trysted to be this honest man’s wite, and his wife she shall 
be.”—* Na, na, mistress,” said the bridegroom, * I'll hae nae broo 
since Willie Fleming has her heart, 


—* There will be twa words to that 
an 


o’ wedding another man’s joe ; 


he may e’en take her hand for me "’—** Gude save us,” cried the 


farmer, shaking the young sailor by the hand, “ little did T ken wha 


I was speaking to on the top of the coach. [ say, gudewile,” he 
continued, “ye maun just let Wille take her; nae good e’er yet 
came of crossing true love.”"—* Deed, that’s a truth,” was answered 
by several bonny bride’s-maids. Dame Seton, being deserted by 
her allies, and finding the stream running so strongly agaist her, at 
length gave an unwilling consent to the marriage of the lovers, 
which was celebrated amidst general reyoicings ; and, at the request 
of his bride, Wille, on his wedding-day, attired himself in the 
clothes which the moths had so considerately spared for the happy 
occasion.— London Atheneum 


FIEND AND THE JEWELER 


A POPULAR SUPERSTITION 


THE 
» 


In one of the oldest houses, in one of the oldest streets in the 
ancient cityof Worms, dwelt the worthy bruger Philip Dorn.“ Der 
Meister Philip was one of that numerous class who will not, per- 


haps, go out of their way very far, to cheat vou; but who, when a | 


young and inexperienced customer ts sent them by Providence, are 
very careful to make the most of the blessing by means of wearing 
a grave face, going to church, and carrying a gold-headed cane 
Philip Dorn was universally considered a very respectable personage ; 
but, as all is not gold that glitters, so neither was Philip quite so 
respectable as was commonly supposed, as will be seen hereafter 
Our hero was a jeweler, and a cunning workman in gold and silver 


Tt happened that one day a young countryman came to his house, | 


with a stone which he had found in the neighbormg mountains, and 


had bronght to Philip, as an honest man, and one whom he could | 


trust. The jeweler took the stone, and after examining it atten- 
tively, said, with a careless air, that it was of small value ; but that 
he would give him twenty thalers for it. The countryman, who 
knew nothing of the value of precious stones, instantly agreed, and 
Philip paid him the money. As soon as he was gone, our jeweler 
took the gem, which was a jacinth of great value, and regarded it 
with a well-satisfied smile. “This,” said he, “is the very thing 
which the princess has so long desired. Ah! Philip, thon art a 
lucky fellow, thy fortune is made; who will now be able to stand 
against the jeweler, Phitp Dorn?” So, after again surveying his 
bargain, he put it into a case, in which he was wont to keep huis 
most precious things 

In a short time another visitor eame to Philip; he was a little 
man, of well-fed appearance, with enormous green spectacles, a high- 
crowned hat, and high-heeled shoes. ‘This person demanded a stone 
proper for a ring, such as a diamond or an amethyst. Philip took 
down the ease in which he had deposited his precious jacinth, and 
exhibited its contents to the stranger, who selected a fine diamond, 
for which Philip took care to ask double what it was worth; but 
the stranger paid him his demand without grudging, and went away, 
saving that he would soon see him again 

Philip replaced his case, and set out to inform his patroness, the 
princess, of his newly-acquired jacmth. He went to the palace, 
and, with many bows, informed her highness of his good fortune, and 
was desired to return next day, and to bring the gem with him 
After dispatching this business, he returned home, and again took 
down the case to feast his eyes upon his jewel, when, on opening 
it, to Philip’s consternation, no jacinth was to be found. In vain he 
searched every corner—the gem was flown 

In great distress of mind Philip went out, and was pondering an 
apology for the morrow, when, on turning a corner, he felt some one 
tap him on the shoukler, and, turning round, saw the gentleman in 


was become of his jacinth. The jeweler was rather surprised, as , 


he did not remember having seen the stranger examine it ; so very || 


naturally asked him if he knew any thing about it. ‘* That I do, | 
Herr Philip,”’ replied our spectacled friend, * and will perhaps help 
you toitif you behave well.” Our hero eagerly asked where it was, | 
but was told, that there were a few conditions he must agree to before 
getting it. On this Philip said something about “ robbery,” “justice,” 
and **a prison ;"’ but a vision of the poor countryman and his twen- 
ty thalers, floated before his eyes, so he held his tongue, merely 
asked what conditions the gentleman spoke of, and said he would 
agree to any whatever to regain his lost jewel. The stranger in- 
formed Philip, that he could not tell him at present, but that, if he 
came that night to the forest, at the foot of the Schneeberg moun- 
tain, he would see, and perhaps regain, his jacinth. Philip promised 
to be punctual, on which the gentleman said * adieu,” telling him, 
that he had some business to transact at Ratisbon, but would be 
back in time. Philp thought this rather odd, as that city is at a 
considerable distance from Worms, but he said nothing ; so making 
a polite bow, he returned home. 

He waited, with the utmost impatience, for the appointed time, 
and when at length it began to grow dark, he set out with a beating 
heart for the rendezvous; soon he approached the forest, and saw 
the clouds eddying around the summit of the Schneebergh. He 
went on his way rejoicing; and, although at the first step in the 
wood, he plunged up to the neck in a morass, so immersed was he 
in his delight at the prospect of regaining his jacinth, that he scarcely 
noticed his immersion in the water. On he passed, through bush, 
through brake, frequently coming mm contact with the trunks of trees, 
to the utter discomposure of his sedate and sober wig; the bushes 
seemed to get thicker, and the pools deeper, the farther he proce ed- 
ed, and at length he was fairly brought to a stand by a broad sheet 
of water, the leapmg of which was out of the question, even to a 
much better leaper than our friend Philip. Whilst he was standing 
considering what was to be done, he heard a voice, erying “ Here 
comes my worthy friend, Philip Dorn; prepare ye the way for him,” 
and shouts of laughter rung through the forest. At this Philip was 


ne 


sore amazed ; but, seeing the pool disappear, he stepped boldly forward, 


and found himself at the rock appointed as the place of meeting. 
The gentleman in the green spectacles made his appearance on 
the top of it, and greeting Philip with great politeness; and, al- 
though the rock was very precipitous, he walked down it with the 
greatest ease and stood at Philip’s sule. * Now,” said he, * Herr 
Dorn, you will be good enough to follow me a little farther; to 
which Philip bowed assent, though he would rather have been ex- 
cused. On they went for a considerable time, through a part of the 
forest that Philip had never seen before, till at length they reached 
a wilderness of rocks, which appeared broken from the mountain 
They still proceeded, between two high walls of rock, till they came 
to a wide cavern, brilliantly lighted, in which Philip saw his jacinth 
suspended by a gold chain, which seemed to ascend to an immense 
height, as its other end was lost in the darkness. * Now,” said his 
companion, * there is your jacinth ; you have but to stretch out your 
hand and itis yours.” Philip stepped forward, and laid hold of his 
jewel, and attempted to take it from the chain, when suddenly he felt 
the earth sinking beneath his feet, and, attempting to withdraw 
his hand, found it firmly fixed to the jacinth. He turned round in 
agony to his conductor, and saw him standing laughing immode- 
rately, with his spectacles in one hand, and his eyes flaming like 
burning coals. “ Hold fast, friend Philip!" he eried ; * hold fast!” 
and instantly vanished in the darkness. The cavern closed up with 


|| fearful noise ; and shouts of laughter, mingled with cries of ** Hold 


fast ! hold fast!’ were the last sounds that were ever heard by the 
jeweler of Worms.— Metropolifan 


| 


MY BRIGHT ONE 


My bright one! Thou art moving through 
The lght and graceful dance ; 

And there is pride upon thy brow, 
And sunshine in thy glance ; | 

And gleams of pearl look out upon 
Thy wealth of braided haur, 

And jewels flash—like starlight thrown 
Upon the thankless air 


The voice of song !—the air is rife 
With a dream of glorious things, 
Thy harp is thrillmg with the life 
Of all its shining strings ; 
Thy head ts bow'd in beauty down, 
Thy lips are halt apart ; 
The poet's deepest thought is thrown 
Forth from thy glowing heart! } 





Yet would thou wert where softly falls | 
On flowers the evening light— 
On the dun, deep streams, on the cottage walls, 
With the woodbine trail’d and bright ! 
Thy steps should be where the lily weeps, 
And the breeze be in thy hair, i 
And blessings should break from faltering lips, 
And thou be named in prayer. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


We meet with numerous rules for the conduct of young new- 
ly-married women, of all ranks; and if the world is not filled 
with good wives, it certainly is not because there is any wantof 
matronly counsel for their guidance. But though the happiness 
of the conjugal state depends at least es much upon the behavior 
of the husband as on thatof the wife, there has not, as far as w« 
are aware, been hitherto promulgated any code of instructions for 
the use of the former. Our literature abounds with narrations, 
which exhibit the dutifulness and affection of women to hus- 
bands unworthy of them, who repaid tenderness with brutality, 
nor relented till those whose every amiable feeling they ought 
to have cherished and rewarded with their love, either sank, 
broken-hearted, or, grown desperate, became even more aban- 
doned and profligate than themselves. The man is to blame in 
nine cases out of ten where an alliance proves unhappy. In the 


|| the green spectacles, who, with a knowing wink, asked him what f 


| lower ranks, especially, it is too often a want of prudence on his 

| part that renders so many families wretched. Of the multitudes 

| of those who have wasted character, health, and means in in- 

temperance, there is but a small proportion who might not have 

_ preserved respectability by listening to the admonitions of their 
wives. Yet, with these numerous and undeniable facts before 
the world, no writer thinks of preventing such evils, by pointing 
out and enforcing the duties of the party from whose misconduct 
they chiefly spring. 

In order to secure the felicity of the married state, a husband 
must, in the first place, endeavor to secure the perfect confidence 
of his wife. He must banish every thing repulsive from his 
manner towards her, and live with her on such easy and friendly 
terms, that she may never be discouraged from communicating 
with and consulting him on every affair, whether it be in the 
lesser or the greater concerns of life. If a wife do not find at 
home sympathy with her afflictions, cares, and anxieties, she 
will seek it abroad—she will detail her griefs to some acquain- 
tance, to whom she will go for advice in matters of difficulty 
and, perhaps, in matters of delicacy, which cannot properly be 
appreciated by a stranger, and therefore ought notto be intrusted 
to the ear of one. The happiness of the family will thus be 
made to depend, in a great measure, on a person not a member 
of it, who, whatever be her prudence, is not intimately interested 
in the preservation of its peace, and who is more likely to take 
a side and encourage feelings of animosity than to inculcate mu- 
tual forbearance. 

The husband’s duty must, therefore, be to establish in the 
mind of his partner an entire reliance on his affection, and a 
therough persuasion that he is disposed, te the full amount of 
his power, to promote her comfort. Tet him not think it beneath 
him to take an interest in her domestic arrangements ; by show- 
ing that he does so, he will make her sensible that her efforts to 
render home pleasing are not unappreciated; her labor for that 
end will be redoubled, and yet prove more light to her. As he 
must be abroad the greater part of the day, let him not deprive 
her of his company in the hours of leisure that business leaves 
him. A man cannot altogether seclude himself from the world 
in the bosom of his family; neither can he always carry his 
wife along with him: but he must not for a light recson allow 

| himself to be detained from her society. A woman's hours are 
often lonely; and after she has bestowed her whole cares for a 
day to set her house in order, and anxiously awaits her hus- 
band’s return, in the hope of enjoying a few hours’ mutually 
endearing converse by the cheertul hearth, if she have to watch 
every approaching footstep in vain, it is a cruel disappointment. 
One of the greatest sins which the husband can commit, is that 
of making a practice of staying out late at night, which, though 
not reckoned among the usual catalogue of crimes against social! 
life, is one of those most worthy of reprobation. ‘The mental! 
anguish endured by many excellent wives from this infamous 
yractice, no one can picture unless they have witnessed it 

“here, by the lonely hearth—the fire sunk to a cinder and a 
mass of ashes--the candle verging to its close in the socket-- 
the dingy silent apartment strcwed with the toys and furniture 
of the children, sent hours since to bed—there, in the midst of 
this domestic wilderness sits the drooping, despoending, almost 
broken-hearted wife, counting the hours, and conning over in 
her wearied mind the numbers of times she has been so deserted 
and foreseeing the still greater misery which awaits her by such 
a course of profligacy in her husband. And for what, may we 
ask, has the master of the household thus deserted his home 7~- 
the company of hollow friends, idle acquaintances; perhaps 

| drunkards or gamblers, whose witless jocularity forms the temp- 
tation to abundon a good name, fortune, worldly respectability, 
and self-esteem. None but the wife who has endured trials of 
this nature can properly understand the horrors resulting from 
such a life of folly and dissipation. 
| Every reader must be delighted with the beautiful excuse, 
| which, among others, Sir Thomas More makes why he did not 
| publish his Utopia sooner. It shows us how important that 
eat man considered an attentive performance of the minor 
uties of lifeto be. “Seeing that almost the whole of the day 


|| is devoted to business abroad, and the remainder of my time to 


| domestic duties, there is none left for myself,--that is, for my 
| studies. For, on returning home, | have to talk with my wife, 
| prattle with my children, and converse with my servants. All 
which things I number among the duties of life: since, if a man 
would not bea stranger in his own house, he must, by every 
means in his power, strive to render himself agreeable to those 
companions of his life whom nature hath provided, chance 
thrown in his way, or that he has himself chosen.” 
The husband must notaccustom himself to form resolutions, 
and, without previously consulting his wife, make a sudden de- 
‘ claration of his purposes, in the same way as he would casually 
mention to a neighbor a plan, the execution of which he is just on 
the pointof commencing. Even although such resolutions may 
be arrived at inaspirit of wisdom, to determine — any measure 
' without her participation, argues a want of confidence in her af- 
fection and judgment, and cannot fail greatly to distress and dis- 
courage “er. Granting that there are some matters of which the 
husband is the most competent judge, and that his wife cannot 
aid, or improve his schemes, still she ought to be made acquainted 
with them, and the reasons for them, as far as possible; for itis 
only proper thatthe wife should be admitted to the satisfaction 
of knowing what is expected to produce advantage to her hus- 
band. As to what some write, that women are not fit to be in- 
trusted!with great affairs, it may have been true in the cases which 
rave occasion to the remark, where the object involved a course 
of crooked policy, or where the ear to which the secret was com- 
mitted was that of a female from whom fidelity was scarcely in 
any case tobe expected. Ifa man’s designs be bad, the best way 
for success in them is to make the disclosure to nobody—least of 
all to women, to whom, if they be depraved, how can he trust! 
and, if they be not thoroughly hardened in wickedness, how muc. 
less can he trust to them, seeing that being of much tenderer con- 
sciences than men, they are always more ready to relent? But 
if he would make his way in the world by fair and honest prac- 
tices, a husband can have no better counsellor than his wife: her 
stretch of understanding may not be so masculine, as to embrace 
the subject in al! its more important bearings, but, in the lesser 
details of management, her advice may prove invaluable 
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Without a constant and unreserved interchange of senti- H| tunity of remarking, that servants should be instructed to attend to f cessary, and as many more as the sphere of life of the individual 


ments, a constant and perfect cordiality cannot be maintained ; 
and then, indeed, when things are communicated only eS fits 
and starts, and perhaps never more than half explained, leav- 
ing an impression that her discretion is distrusted, the wife will 
be more apt to carry them abroad, to endeavor, by the help of 
other wits than her own, to penetrate what is concealed, and in 
the hope of finding, in the sympathy of others, consolation for 
the want of confidence with which ~ is treated at home. It is 
thus that a man becomes by degrees “a stranger in his own 
house.” His domestic behavior 1s observed with the same dis- 
tant caution with which his conduct in public is scrutinized ; 
and, as in all likelihood he does not take the same pains to pro- 
duce a favorable impression, and is not equally on his guard to 
obviate misinterpretations of what he says and does, he must 
appear proportionably less amiable; and, as the endearments of 
domestic life are in consequence withdrawn, the bad effects of 
his own unsocial humor are at last felt in his own discomfort. 
“Those that are curious observers of mankind,” says a 
christian philosopher, who is not so generally known as might 
be expected, from the excellence of his writings, “love to consi- 
der them in the most familiar lights. When men are abroad, 
they choose to appear (whatever they really are) to the best ad- 
vantage: but at home, their minds, as well as their persons, are 
in a perfect undress and dishabille. The world is the great the- 
atre on Which they act a part; but behind the scenes they may 
be seen in their proper persons, without any studied appearance. 
Our domestic behavior is therefore the main test of our virtue 
and good nature. In public, we may carry a fair outside; our 
love may be not without dissimulation, nor our hatred without 
discuise; but at home, nature left to itself, shows its true and ge- 
nuine face, with an unreserved openness, and all the soul stands 
forth to view, without any veil thrown over it. There we sec 
men in all the litte and minute circumstances of life, which, 
however they may be overlooked by common observers, yet give 
a man of discernment atruer opening into a man’s real charac- 
ter, than the more glaring and important transactions of it; be- 
‘ause as to these, they are more upon their guard—they act with 
more of caution and of artthan of plain simple nature. In short 
our good or ill breeding is chiefly seen abroad, our good or il! 
nature athome. It were to be wished that we had more family 
pieces preserved and transmitted down to us. The good publi 
magistrate is of use to few only ; but the prudent and affection- 
ate father of a family is of a more general and extensive influ- 
ence. For my part, I more admire Cornelius, the centurion, for 
that short ske rch of his character, viz. that he was a devout mat 
and one that feared God, mith all his house, than if he had been 
represented as the most victorious general that had enlarged the 
bounds of the Roman empire; for we learn from it this usefal 
lesson—that the influence of a pious example, like the precious 
ointment from Aaron’s beard, descends downwards from the 
head of the family, diffuses itself over the main body till it reaches 
the very skirts—the lowest members of it.”—Edin/urgh Journal 





ETIQUETTE OF HIGH-LIFE, 
FASHIONABLE YOUNG MARRIED LADIES, 


on the subject of 


MEALTHS—PARTIES—ROUTS—CONVERSAZIONES,. 


. 


* Cana lady refuse to take wine with a gentleman when requested "” 
“It is not the custom to refuse the request, nor is it considered 
polite; though I think it may be done, provided the manner im which 
tis done be so tempered by politeness as to avoid the unpleasant- 


* 


ness of offending 

* What is your opinion with regard to the discontinuance of the 
old custom of drinking healths ?” 

“T think the total omission of the old enstom not altogether de- 
fensible ; for, although the routine of drinking healths by every indi- 
vidual ts a formality which may be well dispensed with, yet I should 
prefer the ancient fashion to be preserved, as far as regards the 
friends at whose social board we are guests, and whose attentions 
seem to claim some acknowledgment and tribute of respect on our 
parts. There is in my mind an apy 
sent fashion; and a little of that honest warmth which character- 
ized the rude hospitality of our forefathers would not detract from 
the refinement of the present age, but would increase the pleasures 
of the social table. ‘Toasts, on the contrary, are properly exploded ; 
for they restrained the liberty of the quest, and forced him to take 
more wine than he might desire ; and although few were ever given 
m the presence of the ladies, yet those that passed after they had 
retired, kept the gentlemen from the drawing-room in the evening, 
which you may think a sufficient reason why the female part of so- 


ipparent heartlessness in the pre- 


ciety should discountenance the drinking of toasts.’ 

* Will you permit me to say, that I think the ladies retire, in 
general, too soon from I have perceived the lady 
of the fre que ntly, restless and uneasy, until she could find 
an opportunity of carrying off the female part of her visiters ; and 


the dming-room 


house, 


as every gentleman to whom I have spoken on this subject has con- 
demned this fashion, I should wish to hear vour opimon as to the 





tume at which the withdrawing should take place 

* The custom for the ladies to retire soon after dinner is the relic 
ofa barbarous age, when the bottle circulated so freely, and toast 
upon toast succeeded each other so rapidly, that the gentlemen ot 


a company soon became unfit to conduct themselves with the deco- 
tial mm the presence of the female sex. But in the pre- 
en temperance is a striking feature in the character of 
man, and when delicacy of conduct towards the female sex 


ruil esse! 


sent age, w 





ised the esteem in which they are now held, on ac- 
t rior education and attainments, the early with- 
of the ladies from the dining-room is to be deprecated, as 
it prevents much conversation which might afford gratification and 


usement, both to the ladies and the gentlemen. The truth of 
generally acknowledged in polite circles ; and 
it Is not, now, customary for the ladies to retire very soon after din- 
ner. A lapse in the conversation will occasionally indicate a sea- 
sonable time for the change to take place. I may take this oppor- 
Rog In taking a glase of wine, it is not necessar y that a lady should drink it 
By merely tasting, she performs al) that politeness requires, and thereby 
avoids giving offence. 





his remark is almost 





| the drawing-room fire, and to prepare the lights after dinner. Prints, 

periodical works, or other publications of a hight kind, ought to be 
dispersed about the room, and are sometimes useful to engage the 
attention when any thing like ennut is observable. Coffee should 
be brought up soon, and the gentlemen summoned.” 

“Tt is not usual, I believe, for a lady to be in full dress when she 
entertains a party at dinner.” 

«The dress of a lady at dinner parties should be plainer : 
than abroad ; otherwise a reflection might be implied on such of her 
guests whose dress is inferior; but in the evening parties, the lady 
of the house is generally full dressed.” 

* Will vou now give me some instructions on the management 


horne 





of evening parties!” 

“Evening parties have various denominations, but differ from 
each other rather m the amusements than in the manner of conduct 
ing them. They consist of balls, at which, vou know, dancing 
is the amusement : routs, which comprehend a crowd of persons in 
full dress, assembled to pay their respects to the lady of the house, 





and to converse, occ isionally, with such of their acquaintance as 
they may chance to encounter in the throng: conversaziones, in 
which, as the term implies, conversation has the lead, but the t 
dium which this might occasion to some of the quests, by is un 
ried continuance, ts preve nted by the occasional mtroduction of 


music and dancing 


* How !ong before a ball ts given should the invitations be issues 
* A month t 


it least, or even six weeks; and the mvitation (print 
ed on polished cards) rs usually in this form 





*~ tie 2 








¢ ’ 
¢ ‘ 
¢ MRS. THOMAS JEFFERSON BROWN § 
; ; 
$ ‘ 
; At home, 5 
4 ; 
$ Monday, Februry 0. 3 
$ Quadrilles 4 
‘ ‘ 
, 
a — weeeseess) 

* The following form, however, has been more recently a 

i, having received the stamp of such among the hastionante 


cles, as are esteemed authority mm such cases, it rs likely 
cede the former card 


Mer wnene sn teen teen sees seetes SR ee eee eee eee ete 


MES. GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH 


/ 





f yp casure 
Mr. and Mrs. Napoleon Bonaparte Tibbs's 
COMPANY TO AN EVENING PART 

Thursday, Feb 16 


DANCING The favor of an anewer @ . 


Sati Tt tn tt te tt i i ed 


FOPAA AS eee eee ee eet ees 


Hor anarews ses seeses esses sess esses Se 








* As the cor t balls r t 
cessary, nor is it expected, to be so select as at smaller parties 
On these occasions the rooms may be well filled, althongh too ¢ 
a crowd should be avoided. ‘The majority ought, of course, to | 
juvenile, and the number of gentlemen should be equal to, or es 
exceed, that of the ladies I need scarcely remind you eur 
advantage of being beforehand im all the necessary preparations t 
parties of every kind. Early in the day, the sofas, chairs, and 1 
bles should be removed, as well as every other piece of fu F 
which is likely either to be in the way or to be wyured>: forms 


should be placed round the walls of the room, as occupying less 











space than chairs, and accommodating more persons with seats. A 
ball-room should be brilliantly lighted, and this is dene im the bes 
stvle by a chandelier or lamp suspeuded trom centre ef the ec 
ing, which diffuses an equal light, while 1 adds to the elegant 
pearance of the room. Lustres placed on the ma ece, 
branches on tripods i the corners of the room, are also extremely 
ornamental.” 

“J hope you recommend chalking the floor, which is not only or 
nament i} but useful, as I know by « Xperience, in preve r those 
awkward and disagreeable accidents which a slippery floor imevit 
bly occasions among the lively votaries of Terpsichore.” 

“AN chalked floor 1s useful, too, in disgursin r, for the time. an old 
or ill-colored floor, which would otherwise form a miserable con 
trast to the elegant chandeliers, and the well-dressed belles an 
beaux. When the season will allow it, we must not forget to fill 
the fire-place with flowers and plan which, indeed, form an ay 
propriate and pleasing ornament on the landing-places, and in ot) 
parts of the house through which the gnests may have to pass In 
consulting the beauty of the fair visitants, those flowers should be 
selected which reflect colors in harmony with the human complexton 
as, for example, the rose, the early white azalea, the white and pink 
hyacinth, and other flowers of similar unte. ‘There should not be 
an over proport on of green for, as this color reflects the bloe an 
vellow rays, it is by no means favorable to the female complexi 

nd still werse are vellow nge-colored groups, whether of 
natural or artifi il flowers In some degree, however, the flowers 
should be chosen to harmonize also with the color of the paper, « 
the walls of the ball-room The music should always be good, as 
much of the pleasure of daneing depends upon it Violins, with 
harp and flute accompaniments, form the most agreeable band for 
cancing The lady of the house, who ts expect d to appear in ra 
ther conspicuous full dress, should be im readiness to receive he 
guests in good thine ; allowing herself a few minutes’ leisure tos 
vey herr is, to ascertam that every thing ts m pr per order, 
that nothing is defective in anv of ler arrangements. ‘The arriva 


A re- 


tiring room should be m readiness for ladies who may wish to dishur 


of her guests will be between the hours of nine and twelve 


then themselves of shawls and cloaks, and here a female should be in 
attendance to receive them, and to perform any little office oi neat 
ness which a lady's dress may accidentally require. ‘Tea and cof 
fee may also be presented in this room, if any be deemed necessary ; 
but of late the custom of introducing these refreshments at balls 
has been nearly abolished. ‘Three men servants, at least, are ne- 


who gives the ball sanctions. One servant should attend at the 
door of the house, and receiving the names of the company as they 
arrive, he should transmit them to another, who should conduct the 
* party into the ante-room, while he in turn commut 

val to a third at the drawing-room door, who should announce them 


Her station should be 


cates their arri 





to the lady of the house us near the en 


trance of the room as possible, that her friends may not have to 
search for her, to whom, of course, they wish first to pay their re 


. and from whom they expect their welcome As soon as a 


spects 


sufficient number of dancers are should 


unived, the young people 


























be introduced to partners, that they may not, by any casonab 
delay of their expected amusement, lose their selt-conmplaceney, 
cast the reflect of dullness on the party When the lady of 
house is a dancer, she ge uly Commences Uh ll; but when 
this 1s not the case, | iusband s the greatest stran 
ure r per ot hig ronk pres« one danee bs pro 
ceedu ’ ss¢ du | t t illowable, should 
be preparir ther set of dancers to take the place of those upon 
the wor s * they hay t ™ No 4 Va wit 
wa oll t a netiw 1 a cle petus ite rain » 
w! t con ona aut wren ‘ 1 i ot 

( rt take the pl ces who lave pert \ been 

’ or There should be no \ t thos cle 

| ree ut ee cers of the party s ‘ ry it 

‘ irs sshor Retreshments, such as ices, | ! » hegrus, 

und sm t cakes, shoukl be handed ro ! ween every two 
‘ es, Unless a Pow be Ipproy ite i elresh 
me . : . ki be announced at ! t tw ve, t one 
und cacl t i t ested 
‘ fa dy tol supper-d ” I ! ud to 
t er <« mv hie own contort ‘ 
‘ we to cis it ines twhn ‘ rr 
1 the ‘ ‘ en ren i ! er 
. v« r 
‘ ler ‘ re w y } f 
¢ supe n, i ‘ rmal 
‘ ‘ ‘ s&, Who nt ™ 
y ® _ tt ims " os t! ti 
re ees si ‘ er en i 
shite v had worn dur the prec rpart ort 
A slanders | ! I ‘ us we ? 
. ‘ ' ve fj 
rote nfiture Otw my ¢ nadam, should 
{ p consis 
i ‘ os of ‘ ' ’ y co 
. em roxy l vi 
. sey cu i Treat 
« ‘ ‘ s ‘ 1 
‘ s, tt vt ul « ‘ \ Prench 
‘ « ar | iv presente kL Us bs \ A y 
‘ > ve yia ‘ s i J 
‘ ' a | int « ‘ coin . ot t : 
“ ‘ r is 8 per md, @ i this case, t { i 
| i sul { lacdtes ve rm Ve 
ene s neces v t badly i the hous« ‘ ’ i 
‘ ‘ weak tow tot te me t “ 
‘ tin eatest stra ld y Marhou 
tter 

‘What « mies are to} ery ‘ . 

Dhue rations fora t the ex r the 
‘ t. « ik the floor ud rT " ine ‘ 

a t ! iball. ‘I i uM ‘ ‘ 
the lady of the house is required to recewe het ent } ‘ une 
manner; and refreshments are to be prov " ew TT] 
but, farther, the assembled groups ar ’ 1 ew ul 

m ement can be found in a crowd re whieh tilis the 

] | wce. Toa 

je i ‘ ir there 
ox i ‘ WS a 

seu low « et ilies 
tr j e con intl 
ante vhuch ta igs, tear 
‘ ! ' likely 

lord lo meet a fashionable triend next dey um th park, without 

ving be« it Lady A s, would be tlic »>exelude the a 
* eli rany clam tof ; whue to li , syueczed Into a 
ee er with the mare ‘ of | , ort Duchess of ¢ is a 
most enviable event, and ¢ | i ulior conversation for at 
least ten days.” 

“ Are « ersaz esc icted ws em i 

* Not exactly ( \ ‘ 1 more select meetings bot! 
in resp to the wnber and t characters of the individuals who 

invited I'v routs the vitatior e geveral and unluaited , to 
ri vers es they a mite ima i viduals are at least, 
Slippose , t taste for miormation, whether obtained from 

wks Or from ¢ versation ‘This deserption of evening amuse 
inent ts t wever, general, but is contined either to literary ci 
cles, « ) persons of tank and fortune who wish to patronize 
t r VW Ai ! ; ive i¢ uvers mzponee, the party S iould 

he s . we care d although persons of the same 
ts i t tovether, yet madividuals of the most op 

posite ¢ 1 me rements should also be invited, to give 
ty id est to the convers uch ws the object of th 

' The tables should be sj the weekly and monthly 

cals, new prints, and drawings ells, foseuis, and other natu 

; luct - iid, alse, be introduced, te excite attention and 

re Th 

Lhuis ts @ most ration species of entertanment Why is it so 
ti i tis at) 

‘One cause of its rarity is the mania which prevatis for music, 
without which ho species of entertainment is regarded worthy of at 
tent This is a circumstance to be lamented, for vwothing would 
contribute more to the general diffusion of information, and conse 


quently to the unprovement of society. "— Domestic Lrtties 


vn oysters both stewed 





To these unay be added, ham cutinto thin slice 
‘ pickied Prawns are net to be obtained | and eels, though @ good enta 
LIC fish. are too Commun, and Hol taetnonealic mn tbe Loved States 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
We admit the following lines, with the prefatory letter. There has, 
indeed, been something too much of squeamishness on this subject, 





which has frequently exposed us to the remark and ridicule of | 


strangers. We do not, it is true, like to be abused by foreigners ; 
but we have no objection to receive deserved castigation from the 
hand of native writers. Our friend Linkum merits a respectful 
reading. —EDS. N. ¥. MIR 


My pear strs—I am very singularly put on my defence, and if 
you think the following pasquinade admissible into the rhyming de- 
partment of the Mirror, I shall be pleased to see it there. The his- 


tory of the little ebulition is as follows :— Believing a young person | 


of my acquaintance somewhat too much attached to novel-reading, 
[ took leave to recommend the perusal of that excellent satire of the 
extravaganzas of romance, entitled “ Cherubma de Willoughby, or 
the Heroine.” Judge of my astonishment and chagrin to have my 
motives most illiberally impeached by an exquisite incarnation of re- 


finement as a gross outrage on propriety 


There are, it must be , 


owned, some very “ palpable hits” m the Heroine ; but deep wounds 


require deep probing, and extreme sensitiveness to the surgeon's 
touch only confirms the evidence of its necessity. If there is any one 
thing more contemptible than all others, it is that affectation of deli- 
cacy which revolts at all the common-places of existence. Such 


angels should be fed on air, and breathe their sighs into soap-bubbles, | 


lest they should accidentally perpetrate a crooked word, and incur 
the perilous charge of fallibility. Pshaw, they are too ridiculous for 


yours truly, Linxum Fipeuius 


MAUVAIS HONTE 


“Nor dare 
Unmask man’s heart, and view the hell that’s there.” 
The mind of true purity shrinks not like snow, 
Whose coldness and distance alone keep it fair ; 
Imbibing each stain that assails it below, 
Whene’er it descends from its height m the air. 


"Tis more like the glorious monarch of day, 
Whom the darkness of night or of storm cannot dim ; 
Though his path they may shadow, he melts them away, 
And they ne’er can detract the least sparkle from him 


Ile shines over all with so lovely a light, 
That its purity brightens the gloomest form ; 
With the blushes of morn tints the mantle of night, 
And illumes with the beautiful rainbow the storm 


So the innocent eye scans the darkness of crime, 
Undimm’'d as the sunbeam that kindles the cloud ; 
Arraying its gloom with a moral sublime, 
And looking from heaven with spirit unbow'd 


It is but a mawkish refinement that fears 
To gaze on the pictures of life as they rise, 
And recoils with a deluge of *heroine’s” tears 
When folly and guilt are unveil'd to her eyes 


If her heart must, before them, like snow melt away, 
And sink and be lost in the groveling dust ; 

Then ought she, indeed, her low fears to obey, 
And lock up the traitor ‘twere ruin to trust 





STANZAS 


*TTere'’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate ” 
The moon has passed her midnight bourn, 
The dreamy stars are shining bnght ; 
And yet in vain, though sad and worn, 
I woo the lingerer sleep to-night 
The hush that wraps my lonely cell, 
The wind's low-breathing lullaby, 
Alas! have no oblivious spell 
For sorrow’s retrospective eye. 


And who may sleep while evil lips 
Are darkly busied with his fame? 
Breathing detraction’s foul eclipse 
Upon a yet unsullied name 
Sleep! when he knows the coming mom 
Shall dawn to light him forth again, 
To meet derision’s mad'ning scorn, 
And poisoned friendship’s sharp disdain 


And who may deem that sleep's control, 
Love's spectre-thoughts has power to lay, 

When she, the peri of his soul, 
Is lone and drooping far away ; 

And watched by cold malignant eyes, 
Unknown to pity’s holy tear, 

And forced to feel each hour that flies, 
Invidious slander’s scowl or sneer 


Methinks the bitter dregs that fall 
To hopeless absence’ lorn estate, 
Need nought of superadded gall 
From the dark founts of mortal hate 
Out on the wretch, whose christian guise 
But masks a fury’s venomed fang! 
The wretch whose wildest raptures rise, 
From friendless virtue’s sharpest pang ' 


Thou lorn and lovely sufferer! 
Alas! to double griefs consigned ; 

To pine in absence, and to hear 
"the absent and beloved maligned , 





Not o’er my own peculiar wrongs, 
Though unprovoked and multifold, 
While night her stilly reign prolongs, 
Does care his feverish vigils hold. 


No; I have schooled my baffled heart, 
Alas! to early sufferance born ; 
To meet misfortune’s keenest dart, 
With all a stoic’s silent scorn : 
But when I think that one so young, 
So stamped with heaven's apparent seal, 
Should thus by ruthless spite be wrung— 
*T'were more than madness not to feel 


Yet, dearest! while afflictions shroud 

The light of every present hour, 
Remember that the darkest cloud 

Perchance may drop the brightest shower ; 
And that in generous souls elate, 

Hope’s noblest, purest pleasures live, 
Who all the ills of human hate 

Serenely suffer and forgive ! 





LINES 


Written on a gloomy day; the first sueceeding the commencement of 
the epidemic in this city; and after being requested to furnish some 
* cheerful verses” for a commonplace-book 

Nay, ask me not for cheerful rhymes, 
In these sad, dull and pensive trmes— 
Hush’d are the muse’s play-bell chimes, 
For joy's brief reign 1s o'er 
And all around, above, below, 
Nature and man, are veil’d in wo, 
As if our dread and common foe 
Had cast his shades before 


He comes! The brave, the beautiful, 
The old, the young, the bright, the dull, 
His unrelenting hand will cull, 
And scatter to the blast. 
Whole nations blanch and fade away 
Before his desolating sway, : 
Millions and millions in a day, 
Have wither'd as he past! 
Spare us, oh Lord! We call on thee 
With broken speech—on bended knee 
Thy prostrate children save—for see, 
Without thy help they die ! 
Wrap us within thy mantle’s fold, 
As thou didst Israel of old, 
When Zion's banner they unroll’d, 
And eall'd on the Most High 


Be thou our strength. Weak, smitten things! 
Oh stay the fell destroyer’s wings, 
Whose presence every sorrow brings, 
And death within his train. 
Bid us, devoid of guile or art, 
Praise thee with hand and tongue and heart, 
And, FPather—Friend—take thou our part, 
And we shall smile again 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


NUMBER THIRTY-TWO. 


Ventcr-—Scenes bv moonlight—the canals—the Armenian island—the 
island of the Insane—improvements made by Napoleon—shaded 
walks—pavilion and artificial hill—antidotes to sadness—parties on 
the canals—narrow streets and small! bridges—the Rialto—merchants 
and idlers—shell-work and jewelry—poetry and history—general 
view of the city—the Friuli mountains—the shore of Italy—a silent 
panorama—the Adriatie—promenaders and sitters, ete. 

We stepped into the gondola to-night as the shadows of the moon 
began to be perceptible, with orders to Giuseppe to take us where he 
would. Abroad in a summer's moonlight in Venice, is a line that might 
never be written but as the scene of a play. You cannot miss pleasure 
If it were only the tracking silently and swiftly the bosom of the 
broader canals, lying asleep like streets of molten silver between the 
marble palaces, or shooting into the dark shadows of the narrower, 
with the black spirit-like gondolas gliding past, or lying in the shel- 
ter of a low and not unoccupied balcony ; or did you but loiter on in 
search of music, lying unperceived beneath the windows of a palace, 
and listening, half asleep, to the sound of the guitar and the song 
of the visible player within; this, with the strange beauty of every 
building about you, and the loveliness of the magic lights and 
shadows, were enough to make a night of pleasure, even were no 
charm of personal adventure to be added to the enumeration 

We glided along under the Rialto, talking of Belvidera and Othello 
and Shylock, and, entering a cross canal, cut the arched shadow of 
the bridge of sighs, hanging like a cobweb in the air, and shot in a 
moment forth to tne full, ample, moonlit bosom of the Gindecea 
This is the canal that makes the harbor and washes the stairs of San 
Mare. The Lido lay off at a mile’s distance across the water, and, 
with the moon riding over it, the bay between as still as the sky 
above, and brighter, it looked like a long cloud penciled like a land- 
scape in the heavens. To the right lay the Armenian island, which 
Lord Byron visited so often, to study with the fathers at the convent ; 
and, a little nearer, the island of the Insane—spite of its misery, 
asleep, with a most heavenly calmness, on the sea. You remember 
the touching story of the crazed girl, who was sent here with a 


| the dash of every passing gondola, with ber unvarying and affecting 


“ Vente per me? Venite per me?” 

At a corner of the harbor, some three quarters of a mile from 
San Marc, lies an island once occupied by a convent. Napoleon 
razed the buildings, and connecting it with the town by a new, hand- 
some street and a bridge, laid out the ground as a public garden. 
We debarked at the stairs, and passed an hour in strolling through 
shaded walks, filled with the gay Venetians, who come to enjoy here 
what they find no where else, the smell of grass and green leaves 
There is a pavilion upon an artificial hill in the centre, where the 
best lemonades and ices of Venice are to be found ; and it was sur- 
rounded to-night by merry groups, amusing themselves with all the 
heart-cheering gaiety of this delightful people. The very sight of 
them is an antidote to sadness. 

In returning to San Mare a large gondola crossed us, filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, and followed by another with a band of music. 
This is a common mode of making a party on the canals, and a more 
agreeable one never was imagined. We ordered the gondolier to 
follow at a certain distance, and spent an hour or two just keeping 
within the softened sound of the instruments. How romantic are 
the veriest every-day occurrences of this enchanting city. 





We have strolled to-day through most of the narrow streets be- 
tween the Rialto and the San Mare. They are, more properly, alleys 
You wind through them at sharp angles, turning constantly, from the 
interruption of the canals, and crossing the small bridges at every 
twenty yards. They are dark and cool ; and, no hoof of any description 
ever passing through them, the marble flags are always smooth and 
clean ; and with the singular silence, only broken by the shuffling of 
feet, they are pleasant places to loiter in at noon-day, when the 
canals are sunny. 

We spent a half hour on the Rralto. This is the only bridge across 
the grand canal, and connects the two main parts of the city. It 


| Is, as you see by engravings, a noble span of a single arch, built 


of pure white marble. You pass it, ascending the arch by a long 
flight of steps to the apex, and descending again to the opposite side. 
It is very broad, the centre forming a street, with shops on each 


' side, with alleys outside these, next the parapet, usually occupied by 


idlers or merchants, probably very much as in the time of Shylock 
Here are exposed the cases of shell-work and jewelry for which 
Venice is famous. The variety and cheapness of these articles are 
The Rialto has always been to me, as it is probably to 
I stopped on the 
upper stair of the arch, and passed my hand across my eyes to recall 


surprising 
most others, quite the core of romantic locality. 
my idea of it, and realize that I was there. One is disappointed, 
spite of all the cormmon sense in the world, not to meet Shylock and 


Antonio and Pierre 
© Shylock and the Moor 
And Pierre cannot be swept or worn away,” 


savs Childe Harold ; and that, indeed, is the feeling every where in 
these romantic countries. You cannot separate them from the charae- 
ters with which poetry or history once peopled them. 

At sunset we mounted into the tower of San Marc, to get a gene- 
ral view of the city. The gold-dust atmosphere, so common in Italy 
at this hour, was all over the broad lagunes and the far-stretching 
city; and she lay beneath us, in the midst of a sea of light, an island 
far out into the ocean, crowned with towers and churches, and heaped 
up with all the splendors of architecture. The Friuli mountains 
rose in the north with the deep blue dyes of distance, breaking up 
the else level horizon; the shore of Italy lay like a low line-cloud 
in the west; the spot where the Brenta empties into the sea glow- 
ing in the blaze of the sunset. About us lay the smaller islands, the 
suburbs of the sea-city, and all among them, and up and down the 
Gindecea, and away off in the lagunes were sprinkled the thousand 
gondolas, meeting and crossing inone continued and silent panorama. 
The Lido, with its long wall hemmed in the bay, and beyond this 
lay the wide Adriatic. The floor of San Marc's vast square was 
beneath, dotted over its many-colored marbles with promenaders, its 
cafés swarmed by the sitters outside, and its long arcades thronged 
One of my pleasantest hours in Venice was passed here 


FROM AN AMERICAN LADY ABROAD, 


TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY 


NUMBER SEVEN. 





Civita Veechia, December 3, 192 
If I could give you, dear ——, an idea of the wretched place from 
which I am now writing to you—if I could only desenbe—yet whv 
should [ attempt a thing which could give you no pleasure to con- 
template, nor me to live over again’ Suffice, it forms a most suita 


ble pendant to Villa Franca, (where we stopped a few days ago 
and, should I ever fit up a little purgatory, these two unendurabk 
places will stand very prominently forth in the design 
But “ rerenons @ nos moutons,” where did I nip off the thread ot 
my adventures’ At Lyons, was it not’? Since then we have passed 
through so many delightful scenes that T must absolutely rave about 


them. “TI pity the man,” says Sterne, “who can travel from Dan 


to Beersheba and sav, ‘tis all barren.’ I detest the man or woman 
who can be trotted or wafted from Lyons even to this Civita Vec- 
chia, and not feel his or her pulse tick at least a dozen more times 
to the minute for the journey. I can never forget the view we had 
just after passing Montélimart, (where the protestant religion was 


first preached in France,) near the bridge. The city is built ona 


broken heart, described as putting her hand through the grating at || rising ground ; at its foot the Roubion and Jabron unite with th 
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Rhone ; the near mountains were green, brown, and diversified, ac- | 


cording to the manner of their cultivation ; the more distant of that 
‘azure hue,” peculiar to far off things; and, crowning the whole, 
were peaks of the Alps covered with snow, against the clear blue 
sky. How deeply did I feel those lines of the poet, 
“Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, @ part 
Of me, and of my soul, as Lof them? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ?”’ 

But you cannot go amiss for fine scenery in this varying and most 
attractive country. Mountains rise; the Rhone mshes swiftly on; 
mulberry, olive-trees, and vineyards, are scattered about; perched 
on rocks apparently inaccessible, are the ruins of chateaux ; and, 
whitening some level spot on the hill-side, sits a village Now and 
then, at a distance, you discern a remnant of ancient days, that 
speaks to you of the Roman, and tells you he has passed this way ; 
while at the side of you come peasant girls wit): their clear brown 
skins and black eves, driving their mules laden with baskets of all 
sorts of things, and who invariably bestow a good-natured smile as 
you pass them 

On arriving at Avignon, the first thing we did was to visit Laura’s 
tomb. It is now enclosed in a garden belonging to an uninhabited 
house ; four tall cypresses overshadow it, and the mouldering walls 
of the church of the cordeliers are over against it. Some English- 
man has ordered a monument with a statue and insesiption to be 
placed upon the grave. ‘The pedestal only is here as yet, but even 
that has spoiled it for me. I would much rather be suffered to build 
out of my own thoughts, and in my own mind, an altar, and a statue 
to one so consecrated by poesy and love. The ruined turrets of the 
church where she so often knelt, and now, like her, decayed—the 
gloom of the dark cypresses—the melancholy stillness and desola- 
tion that reign around, ask no aid from marble nor modern officious- 
ness to fix their hold on the imagination. 

*Twould have been hors de question to omit seemg Petrarch's 
Vaucluse, although it detained us somewhat on our journey. The 
day we appropriated to this was one of perfect sunshine. There 
was enchantment in the very air. Men and women were work- 
ing in the fields, birds flying about, girls washing clothes by the river 
side. We proceeded in this way for about twelve miles, when sud- 
denly the view was changed. Immense sterile mountains and bar- 
ren plains appeared on every side. At a distance was a gloomy- 
looking place. ** There, madam, is the chateau of Laura,” said the 
coachman, who had left his seat to favor his horses during the toul- 
some ascent. Heavens! thought I, if indeed she resided there, in 
face of these eternal rocks, unrelieved by any of the softer beau- 
ties of nature, no wonder she was impenetrable—she must have 
imbibed a spirit congenial to her abode! I was wondering how we 
should ever find a passage out of this desert, when a bend in the 
road discovered our way. It was between the mountain and the 
river, and just wide enough for a carriage path ; you cannot imagine 
a wilder spot! A half mile more brought us to the few houses that 
compose the village of Vaucluse. Here, in the centre of a square, 
is a pyramidical monument, with the words * a Petrarch,” on it 
Our carriage could go no farther ; so we took a guide and proceeded 
on foot, following the river tll it led us deeper and deeper among 
At length an immense barrier of rocks elevated 
themselves against our progress, and the fountain issued suddenly 
from under ground. In summer, I believe, vast caverns are disco- 


the mountains 


verable underneath ; but at this season it presents a basin, smooth 
and clear, of beautiful blue water, filled to the brim and overflowing 
The outpourings dash down huge black rocks, from precipice to 
precipice, until, finding a level im the valley below, they glide rapxl- 
ly along—the river Sorgue! Would it not be a matter of interest- 
ing investigation where the water comes from? whether there can 
be a river under this enormous mountain, or an hundred springs ! 
for the Sorgue is by no means a shallow stream. The ruins of the 
castle, sad to be Petrarch’s, on one of the highest peaks of this 
mighty mass of solid rock, have a most imposing effect. We ram- 
bled about this sublime place for five or six hours. Had Petrarch 
never seen it, for its own majesty it demands the admiration it ob- 
tains. Sul, that he Aad lived here, had walked, sat, meditated, and 
composed some of his most beautiful sonnets by this “ chiare fresche, 
e dolce acqua,” adds a peculiar charm. On our return to Avignon, 
we drove for a distance outside its celebrated and beautiful walls, 
You will recollect that 
in 1309 the papal see was removed from Rome to Avignon, during 


which were built in the time of the popes 


the pontificate of Clement V. where it remained for seventy vears ; 
when Petrarch’s repeated remonstrances taking effect, it was return- 
ed to Rome under Gregory XI 

A long day's nde took us from Avignon to Marseilles, but we en- 
tered the city too late to see the * blue Mediterranean,” though we 
could distinctly hear the waves upon its shore. Our hotel, however, 
beimg upon the quay, we the next morning had a fine view of it, and 
of the harbor, said to be the safest in the world. From our balco- 
ny we amused ourselves with eating oranges, dates, and pomegra- 
nates, and w itching the unloading of vessels filled with little Dutch 
cheeses. They were slid down long troughs into immense tubs, and 
afterwards put into huge baskets, each of which, when filled, was 
placed by three women on the head of a fourth, who carried it off 
It is astonishing what a weight they carry m this manner 

Marseilles is a beautiful city, its buildings fine, and streets wide ; 
the most famous, called the Course, is subdivided into five roads 
by the houses on either side, and four rows of elms. I can assure 
you it is quite an undertaking to walk across it. One end termi- 


nates with an obelisk ; the other in a square, where is erecting a tri- ” 





umphal arch to Louis Philippe. The centre of the Course 1s devo- 
ted to a sort of market, and presents a most exhilarating spectacle ; 
and sounds as variable as those of Babel issue from it. Turks, 
Greeks, Egyptians, in their native costume, mingle with English, 
French, and Germans. Peasants of different departments, known 
by their peculiar dress, are employed in a thousand ways. Some 
' walk along knitting; others are sitting on a log with half a dozen 
children, begging ; some are selling fruits ; some flowers ; here is a 
juggler astonishing the crowd by his feats; and there, a family eating 
their dinner under a tree. We went hence to the Adtel de rille, where 
we saw a portrait of the good King Réné, by himself. He has 
that it was fairly a relief to 


“imitated humanity so abominably,’ 
turn to the two paintings of the great plague that depojpnlate d Mar- 
seilles in 17 
idea of this ternble visitation 


ten thousand inhabitants 


20, and which, by their sad faithfulness, give one a true 
Marseilles contains one hundred and 


From this port we took passage on board the steamer Henri IV 
for Italy. I was surprised to find the shores of the Mediterranean 
so sterile ; with the exception of the hill-side just out from Marseilles, 
(covered with those pretty little bastides, or summer residences,) we 
could discern nothing but mountains of rocks on either side. ‘The 
islands we passed, particularly those of Hyéres, were of the same 
material, with scarcely a handful of soil uponthem. ‘The castles on 
the summit of some, I should suppose, might make formidable re- 
sistance to all enemies, save starvation. We were obliged, on ac- 
count of high winds, to put into Villa Franca, (the delights of which 
I have somewhat hinted at,) which is but a short distance, beyond a 
mountain, from Nice. People, you know, talk much about the de- 
lightful climate of Nice; but a very pieremg wind, (the * vent de 
Bise,”’) blowing all day in our faces directly off the Alps, did not dis- 
pose us to think it peculiarly adapted to invalids. Sull the grass 1s 
as long as it is with us in summer; trees in blossom ; flowers grow- 
ing wild, and country girls without hats, spinning after their prm- 
tive fashion. Inthe afternoon we put out again, and the next morn- 
ing were at Genoa. I must confess I was disappointed with its ap- 
pearance from the water; and it was not tll I had traversed some 
of its streets, that I acknowledzed its claim to be called the * Proud,” 
the “ Superb.” It is literally a city of palaces, magnificent in all that 
can give to the mind ideas of pomp and grandeur. We visited about 
a score of these ; and, among the rest, that of Durazzo, which is the 
residence of the king of Sardinia, when at Genoa. It is enriched 
by paintings of Carlo Dolce, Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese’s 
Magdalen. We also saw the Palace of the Doges, with its splendid 
stairway ; the statues in the council-chamber, were, during the re- 
volition, thrown out of the windows; they have been replaced by 
And, fur 


thermore, the Palau Serra, in which is a chamber, said to be more 


plaster draped in cotton, and very gracefully draped too 


magnificent than that of Marie de Medicis, inthe Luxembourg. — Its 
columns are of gilded marble ; its walls of looking-glass, and ts va 
lued at one hundred and twenty thousand franes. We gained ad- 
mission into the chapel of the cathedral of St. Lorenzo, forbidden to 
ladies for Herodias’ sake; which they affirm possesses the ashes of 
John the Baptist, brought from the Holy Land in the tune of the 
crusades. I was even allowed to touch the iron coffin containing 
them, upon condition of depositing an alins im the little box above 
The church of St. Matteo was built by the Doria family, and the re- 
mains of Andrea Doria repose in it. The house bestowed upon him 
by Genoa. when she hailed him her deliverer, with the mseription to 
that effect, is hard by. Humble as it appears, compared with the 
stately edifices in the other parts of the city, and though “ now a 
house of trade,” Roge rs may well style it “the noblest dwelling, 
even in Genoa! 

I must not forget to tell you of the medallion bas-relief (Michael 
Angelo’s) in the Albergo dex Perens. The fixed, conte mplative sor- 


oid lifelessness of the dead Christ, 





row of the Madonna, and the r 
are wonderfully expressed. ‘The open mouth and the swollen tongue 
are death itself: I would have walked ten miles to see it. But I 
cannot attempt to tell you, in this letter, half we saw and admured 
here. How we expatiated on the “three piled velvet; how we 
treated ourselves to gold and silver ornaments of the most exquisite 
workmanship ; how we liked the flower-gardens on the flat roots of the 
houses ; and how we fell in love with the costume of the females with 
their long white veils thrown gracefully over the heads im heu of hats ' 

I said Genoa was a erty of palaces ; it is likewise the abode of the 
veriest wretches on earth. Splendor and degradation are here side 
by side. On your way trom edifices, the lavish munificence of which 
is matter of surprise and astonishment, you encounter hordes of 
miserable creatures, whose appearance inspires you with horror and 
disgust A type of the condition of its inhabitants may be found im 
Some are three or four times the width of our 
Having 


the very streets 
Broadway, and others so narrow as not to admit a carnage 
staid two davs im Genoa, we agam boarded the Henn IV, and pro- 
ceeded to La vhorn, which is just the intipodes to Genos Com 
merce has been its foundation and support , of course, there is not 
much in the way des beaux aris to interest the traveler. The streets 
are all wide, with the exception of those im the Quarter d Eeypte, 
where the Jews, twenty thousand in number, are forced to reside 
this is as narrow and filthy as one may well imagine. The Jews’ 
synagogne, the Enghsh cemetery, where many Amencans have found 
graves; the cathedral, and the groupe of Ferdmand |. and slaves, 
were all we undertook to see. Leghorn has sixty thousand mhal- 

tants, and more the appearance of an American town than any other 
we have beheld 


Between Leghorn and this place is the island of Elba =We pass 


ed it at twelve o'clock at night, but it was almost as light as day 
The island is thirty miles in length, with scarcely a tree ; and as the 
strong, cold wind dashed the waves upon it, it looked desolate 





Poor Napoleon! But he is dead and at rest ; and we are 
We thought we had suffered sufficiently 


enough 
alive and uncomfortable 
in our vessel, half steamboat, half ship, neither sick nor well, but 
just in that state which was admirably described by one of the pas- 
sengers, when asked if he felt ill, * Madame, I dare not decide '” 
Troubles of a different nature met us here ; troubles of custom- 
house, troubles of beggars, troubles of hunger, with loathing of the 
food placed before us ; troubles of a villainous inn at a villainous 
town; vet, we have survived the night, and im one hour we start for 
Rome, where to-morrow’s sun will welcome us. Is not that enough 
to make us forget all the troubles of the yourney, and ardently pant 


for the happiness to come ! 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


A FLOOD OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
BY JOHN J. AUDUBON 

Mavwy of our larger streams, such as the Mississippi, the Ohio, the 
Tilinois, the Arkansas, and the Red River, exhibit, at certain sea 
sons, the most extensive overflowings of their waters, to which the 
name of floods 1s more appropriate than the term freshets, usually 
applied to the sudden risings of smaller streams. If we consider 
the vast extent of country through which an mland navigation is af- 
forded by the never-failing supply of water furnished by these won 
derful rivers, we cannot suppose them exceeded in magnitude by 
any other in the known world. It will easily be imagined what a 
wonderful spectacle must present itself to the eye of the traveller 
who, for the first tune, views the enormous mass of waters collected 
from the vast central regions of our continent, booming along, tur- 
bid and swollen to overflowing, m the broad channels of the Missis- 
sippt and Ohio, the latter of which has a course of more than a 
thousand miles, and the former of several thousands 


booming flood of these gigantic streame, 


To give you some idea of a 
it is necessary to state the causes which give rise to it. These are 
the sudden melting of the snows on the mountains, and heavy raing 
continued for several weeks. When it happens that, durmg a severe 
winter, the Alleghany mountams have been covered with snow to 
the depth of several fect, and the accumulated mass has remained 
unmelted for a leneth of time, the materials of a flood are thus pre- 
pared. Tt now and then happens that the winter is hurried off by a 
sudden increase of temperature, when the accumulated snows melt 
away simultaneously over the whole country, and the south-easterly 
wind which then usually blows, brings along with it a contmued fall 
of heavy ram, whieh, mingling with the dissolving snow, deluges the 
alluvial portions of the western country, filling up the rivulets, ra- 
vines, crecks, and small nvers. These delivermg their waters to 
the great streams, cause the latter not merely to rise toa surprising 
height, but to overflow their banks, wherever the land is low. On 
such oecasions, the Olio itself presents a splendid, and, at the same 
time, an appalling speetacle ; but when its waters mingle with those 
of the Mississipm, then, kind reader, is the tune to view an Ameri- 
ean flood im all its astonishing magnificence 

At the foot of the falls of the Ohio, the water has been known to 
rise upwards of sixty feet above its lowest level. The river, at this 
point, has already run a course of nearly seven hundred miles, from 
its origin, at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, during which tt has receiv- 
ed the waters of its numberless tributaries, and overflowing all the 
bottom-lands or valleys, has swept along the fences and dwellings 
which have been unable to resist its violence. J] could relate hun- 
dreds of incidents which might prove to you the dreadful effects of 
such an mundation, and which have been witnessed by thousands 
besides myself. I have known, for example, of a cow swimming 
through a window elevated at least seven feet from the ground, and 
sixty-two above low-water mark The house was then surrounded 
by water from the Ohio, which runs in front of it, while the neigh- 
bormg country was overflowed ; yet the family did not remove from 
it, but remaimed im its upper portion, having pre viously taken off the 
sashes of the lower windows, and opened the doors. But let ws re 
turn to the Mississippi 

There the overflow is astonis! mg ; for no sooner has the water 
reached the upper part of the banks, than it rushes out and over 
spreads the whole of the neighbormg swamps, presenting an ocean 
overgrown with stt tal ndous forest-trees So sudden us the calamity, 
that every individual, whether man or beast, has to exert his utmost 
ingenuity to enable hum to escape from the dreaded element. The 
Indian quickly removes to the hills of the mtenor, the cattle and 
game swim to the different stripes of land that remain uncovered in 
the midst of the flood, or attempt to force ther way through the 
waters until they pe Along the banks of the nver 
the mhalutants have rafts ready made, on which they remove them 
selves, them cattle, and thei provisions, and which they then fasten 


h from fatigue 


with ropes or grape Vines to the large r trees, while they conte mplate 
melar ily spectacl pres nted by the current, as it carnes off 


} 


ther houses and wood-yards piece by prece. Some who have no 
thuw to lose, and are usuall: known by the name of squatters, take 
this opportunity of traversing the woods in canoes, for the purpose 
of procurmg game, and particularly the skins of animals, such as the 


te dt which mav be converted into money. They resort to 
the low nedyes surrounded by the waters, and destroy thousands of 
deer, merely for their skins, leaving the flesh to putrefy 

The nver itself, rolling tts swollen waters along, presents a spee 
tacle of the most imposing nature Although m large Vener l, un 
less propelled by steam, can now make its way agamet the current, 
t m seen covered by boats laden with produce, which running out 
from all the smaller streams, float silently towards the eny of New- 
Orleans, their owners, meanwhile, not very well assured of finding 
a landing place even there The water covered with vellow foam 
and pumice, the latter having floated from the rocky mountains of 
the north-west. The eddies are larger and more powerful than 
ever. Here and there tracts of forests are observed undermined, 
the trees gradually giving way, and falling into the stream. Cattle, 
horses, bears, and deer, are seen at tunes attempting to swim across 
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the impetuous mass of foaming and boiling water; whilst here and 
there a vulture or an eagle is observed »erched on a bloated carcass, 
tearing it up in pieces, as regardless of the flood as on former occa- 
sions it would have been of the numerous sawyers and planters with 
which the surface of the river is covered when the water is low 
Even the steamer is frequently distressed. ‘The numberless trees 
‘and logs that float along, break its paddles and retard its progress 
Besides, it is on such occasions difficult to procure fuel to maimtain 
its fires; and it is only at very distant intervals that a wood-yard 
ean be found which the water has not carned off 

Following the river in your canoe, you reach those parts of the 
shores that are protected against the overtlowing of the waters, and 
are called lerées. There you find the whole population of the dis- 
trict at work repairing and augmenting those artificial barners which 
are several feet above the level of the fields. Every person appears 
to dread the opening of a crevasse, by which the waters may rush 
into his fields. In spite of all exertions, however, the crevasse opens, 
the water bursts impetuously over the plantations, and lays waste 
the crops which so lately were bloommg in all the luxunance of 
spring. Jtopens up a new channel, which, for aught | know to the 
contrary, may carry its waters even to the Mexican Gulf. 

I have floated on the Mississippi and Ohio when thus swollen, and 
have in different places visited the submersed lands of the interior, 
propelling a light canoe by the aid of a paddle. In this manner I 
have traversed immense portions of the country, overflowed by the 
waters of these rivers; and, particularly whilst floating over the 
Mississippi bottom-lands, | have been struck with awe at the sight 
Little or no current is met with, unless when the canoe passes over 
the bed of a bayou. All is silent and melancholy, unless when the 
mournful bleating of the hemmed-in deer reaches your ear, or the 
dismal seream of an eagle or a raven is heard, as the foul bird rises, 
disturbed by your approach, from the carcass on which it was allay- 
mg its craving appetite. Bea 
rupeds that can ascend the trees, are observed crouched among thetr 
Hunery in the midst of abundance, although they see 


s, cougars, lynxes, and all other quad- 


top-branches 
floating around them the animals on which they usually prey, they 
dare not venture to swim to them.  Fatigued by the exertions which 
they have made in reaching the dry land, they will there stand the 
hunter's fire, as if to die by a ball were better than to perish amid 
On oceasions like this, all these annals are 


the waste of waters 
shot by hundreds 
Opposite the city of Natehez, which stands on a blutf bank of con- 


siderable elevation, the extent of inundated land is unmense, the 
ar Wf the tract lying between the Mississippr and the 
Red River, which is more than thirty miles in breadth, being under 
water. The mail-bag has often been carried through the immersed 
forests, In a canoe, for even a greater distance, for- 
warded to Natchitochez 

But now, kind reader, observe this great flood gradually subsiding, 
and again see the mighty changes which it has etlected. The wa- 
ters have now been earried into the distant ocean. The earth is 
f muddy in 
drying, splits into deep and narrow chasms, presenting a reticulated 


iter portion ¢ 


in order to be 


everywhere covered by a deep deposit o loam, which, 
appearance, and from which, as the weather becomes warmer, disa- 
greeable, and at times noxious, exhalations anse, and fill the lower 
stratum of the atu The banks of the 
river have almost everywhere been broken down in a greater or less 
degree. Large streams are now found to exist, where none were 
tormerly to be seen, having forced their way in direct lines from the 
upper parts of the bends. ‘These are, by the navigator called short- 
culs. Some of them have proved large enough to produce a change 
in the navigation of the Mississippi. Lf T mistake not, one of these, 
known bythe name of Grand Cut-off, and only a few miles in length, 
has diverted the river from its natural course, and has shortened it by 
fifty miles. ‘The upper parts of the islands present a bulwark con- 
sisting of an enormous mass of floated trees of all kinds, which have 
lodged there Large sand-banks have been completely removed by 
the impetuous whirls of the waters, and have been de posited in other 


nosphere, as with a dense fog 


places, Some appear quite new to the eye of the navigator, who 
lias to mark their situation and bearmgs in his log-book. ‘The trees 
on the margins of the banks have mm many parts given way. They 


{ 


are seen bending over the stream, like the grounded arms of anoy 
whelmed army of giants. Everywhere are heard the lamentations 
of the farmer and planter, whilst their servants and themselves 
bnsily employed in repairmg the damages occasioned by the t 
At one crevasse, an old ship or two, dismantled for the purpose, are 
sunk, to obstruct the passage opened by the still ruslung waters, 
while new earth js brought to fill up the chasins. ‘The 
seen shouldering his rifle, and making his way through the morass, 
in search of his lost stock, to drive the survivors home, and save the 
skins of the drowned. New fences have everywhere to be formed ; 
even new houses must be erected, to save which from a like disas- 
ter, the settler places them on an elevated platiorm, supported by 
pillars made of the trunks of trees. The lands must be ploughed 
anew; and if the season is not too far advanced, a crop of corn and 
potatoes may yet be raised. But the rich prospects of the planter 
are blasted. ‘The traveler is impeded in his journey, the creeks and 
smaller streams having broken up their banks in a degree propor- 
thonate to their size. A bank of sand, which seems firm and secure, 
suddenly gives way beneath the traveler's horse, and the next mo- 
ment the animal has sunk in the quicksand, either to the chest in 
front, or over the erupper behind, leaving its master im a situation not 
to be envied 

Mrlike the mountain-torrents and small rivers of other parts of the 
world, the Mississippi rises but slowly during these floods, continu- 
ing for several weeks to increase at the rate of about an inch in the 
day When at its height, it undergoés little fluctuation for some 
days, and after this subsides as slowly as it rose. The usual dura- 
tion of a flood is from four to six weeks, although, on some ocea- 
sions, it is protracted to two months 


5s are 


loods 


squatter is 


Every one knows how largely the idea of floods and cataclysms 
enters into the speculations of the geologist 


the European continent afford illustrations of the formation of styata, 
how much more inust the Mississippi, with its ever-shifting sand- 
banks, its crumbling shores, its enormous masses of drift timber, the 
source of future beds of coal, its extensive and varied alluvial de- 
posits, and its mighty mass of waters rolling sullenly along, like the 
Hood of eternity ! 


If the streamlets of 





ERARY NOTICES. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


Tue North American Review for January. The contents are Prince 
Puckler Museau and Mrs. Troltlope—Caillie’s Travels in om pean 
lar Education—Degerando’s Visiter of the Poor—Revolutions in Po- 
land—Lord Byron’s Conversations on Religion—Temperance—Nulli- 
fication—Ornamental Printing. From these materials the vanous wn- 
ters have furnished a most unexceptionable number ; and we have read 
all the papers with much more than ordinary pleasure. We were parti- 
cularly struck with the candor and good sense of the first article, and 
think, with the eritic, that Prince Puckler Museau’s book, without hav- 
ing the least reference to America, is the best possible answer to Mrs. 
Trollope. We,also, have read his volume withalternate amusement and 
disgust ; but his opportunities of approaching the élite ot English society 
render it, in one respect, much more offensive than Mrs. Trollope--we 
mean its personality. He has treated many English families, and Eng- 
lish gentlemen and ladies, as Americans have often been treated : ac- 
cepted their hospitality, and then paraded their names and the gossip he 
heard at their tables in his book. Of this sin Mrs. Trollope is guiltless. 
We regret that our limits, at present, do not permit of a more extended 








notice of this excellent and really national Review. 

The next is a work—we dare say a very useful one—witha longtitle, 
which we scareely knowhow to notice. Like most of our unhappy pro- 
fession, having, alas! no houses to build ourselves, the book can possess 
but few attractions for us; still, as we are favored with thousands of 
readers who have, we proceed with our task for their especial benefit. 
Well, then, itis called the * American Builder's general price book and 
estimator, now first published, to elucidate the principles of ascertaining 
the correct value of every description of artificers’ work required in 
building, from the prime cost of materials and labor in any part of the 
United States, deduced from extensive experience in the art of build- 
ing; to which are added, a variety of useful tables, memoranda, etc., 
by James Gallier, architect and building surveyor, New-York.” Whew! 
we have got through the titlepage, and now turn we overthe leaf to let the 
author tell his own story. ‘Thus then, he says, like asensible business- 
man, as he is, * When the number of persons concerned, the unceasing 
industry displayed, and the immense capital employed in the erection 
of buildings, throughout this great and enterprising republic, are taken 
into considerat i the means of ascertaiming the correct value of every 
tive thereto, must have long been a desideratum to every 


operation relat 
one interested i A guide for this purpose is much more 


adi 
indispensable at the present period than formerly, when town houses 
were constructed of nearly the same shape and size, so that the cost of 
one would serve a general standard for all. Within the last few 
years, a very important change, in public taste, with regard to architec- 
ture, has taken 7 s country. Our wealthy merchants and citi- 
zeus have now exploded the erroneous idea entertained by their prede- 
cessors, that it would be folly to erect their buildings on principles ealeu- 
lated to insure their durability for upwards of a century, from the chance 
of their becom unfashionable with the sueceeding generation. They 
are now convinced, that by the employment of persons properly qualified 
to design, and superintend the erection of their edifices, on principles 

t ire classic authorities of antiquity, they may have 
lneed at the same, or perhaps less, cost than formerly, 
er beeome unfashionable, so long as correct taste and a 











the profession 
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deduce d i i 
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which can nes 


love of the arts are duly appreciated. ‘This improved style will ocea- 
sion a corresponding difference inthe arrangement and im the manner of 
execution ; and as a necessary Consequence, no two houses will be ex- 
actly alike in every particular: hence the absolute necessity that every 





*r shoul 
ev of every thing relating to his art, under every variety of form 


be furmshed with the requisite means of obtaining the 


exact val 
and of applieati In the arrangement of the work, | have endeavor- 
ed to render every thing as clear and comprehensive as the nature of the 


subject would admit. [| wish not to arrogate to myself any particular 
merit from the manner of treating the various subjects herein contained, 
as many of them have been before investigated by persons of much 
rreater ability, of whose labors I have freely availed myself. I hold it 
to be a duty incumbent on every one connected with the art, to attempt 
an additon to the general stock of knowledge ; and be that addition ever 
so little, it will tend to advanee the profession, and ultimately prove 
henefieial to the public We can add nothing to this, except to state 
that the hook contains some ninety closely printed pages, and may be 
had of the author at Clinton-hall : 

The Select Journal of Foreign Periodical Literature. No. I. For 
January. Charles Bowen, Boston. The design of this magazine is to 
give aselection of the most interesting articles and the most important 
information contained in the principal foreign literary journals. The 
contents of the number before us are diversified and weil chosen. We 
make room for one extract, 


IMITATION OF THE PERSIAN. 
When love, sincere, the bosom knows, 
Vain would the tongue the thought impart , 
The ready speech no longer flows, 
Check'd is the current of the heart. 
That breast pure a never knew, 
Whose secrets language could unfold ; 


Nor was that heart to love e’er true, 
Which left not half its tale untold. 





Love is a spark of heavenly fire, 
From love we taste of heavenly bliss ; 
How then can human words aspire 


Of love the feelings to express ? 


The simple fact that a large edition of the entire works of Dr. John- 
son, published a short time since by George Dearborn of this city, has 
already been disposed of, speaks volumes for the intelligence and good 
taste of this community. Another edition has been put to press, and 
will be ready in the course of a fortnight 

Conner and Cooke, we understand, contemplate publishing a series 
of works, to be entitled the * National Library,” which is to embrace 
the complete productions of those who are most distinguished among 
American authors 

Two editions of the Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Refer- 
ence have been exhausted, and a third is in the course of publication. 
This is, as every body knows, a most valuable and correct compilation ; 
and,we learn, that several of our public seminaries have placed it in their 
It bears the imprint of Conner and Cooke. 


er 


libraries. 

A portable duodecimo from Octavius Longworth, comprising the De- 
elaration of Independ the Constitution, Washington's Farewell 
Address, and the late Proclamation of General Jackson. As the people 
of these free, and still—thank God— Uvuted States, cannot be too fami- 
liar with the sound and admirable doctrine contained in these memora- 
ble state-papers, a cheap edition of them, for universal circulation, was 
well thought of. and we consequently recommend the one under consi- 
deration to the attention of everybody. 

The second number of the Knickerbocker, or the New-York Monthly | 


ce, 
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TERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








ral Chassé, made its appearance on the first instant. The contents are 
all original, and, what is better, are all good. The ** Memoir” is in the 
writer's best style, and that is saying a great deal for it. The lines on 
the ‘‘Albatross” are from no common pen. We like this monthly—wish 
it every possible success, and are happy to hear that it has been receiv- 
ed with universal favor by the public. 

There are a number of other productions—manuscripts—plays—no- 
vels—pamphlets—prints—music— good, bad and indifferent— which we 
intended to notice, according to their respective merits, in the current 
impression; but, as it appears we have already occupied more space 
than has been allotted to this department for the present week by our 
printer’s own peculiar arrangement of the types, we must even here 
break off and leave the task unfinished. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE 
Park THEATRE.—Mr. Forrest performed King Lear, a few evenings 
since, to the satisfaction of his friends, the astonisiiment of his enemies, 
and the admiration of every hody present. In this, as well as several 
of Shakspeare’s other characters—let critics quarrel about the matter 
as much as they please—this gentleman is now unrivaled by any living 
actor. The Kembles have returned to these boards, 





AMERICAN THEATRE.—A pleasant interlude, entitled, * Look before 
you leap,” written, as the play-lills say, “expressly” for this theatre, 
has been brought out, in which Anderson sustains the character of an 
Irishman. This piece is rather superior to the generality of its class, 
and, fromthe satisfaction manifested, promises to be a favorite. Ander- 
son’s Lrishmen are every where acknowledged to be as “ true as turf.” 
There is a humor that is truly Irish in his peculiar look, and all his 
words have the fine rich accent that gives a raciness to the most com- 
mon-place sentence; no joke ever escapes him, but it is accompanied 
with a certain roll ofthe eve that is irresistible. If Mr. Anderson should 
appear oftener, the manager would find his account in it. We wish to 
say a word about the police of this theatre : although there are, perhaps, 
more constables in the house, than in any other theatre, there is at 
times a great want of order and respectability in the conduct of the 
pit audience, which is owing altogether to the lack of decision on the 
part of the officers. A dirty-looking fellow, a few nights since, taking 
it into his head that the pit was hardly comfortable enough for him, coolly 
stepped into the dress-circle, there seated himself very much to the 
discomfiture of some wel! dressed females inthe same box. One offi- 
cer after another, attermpted to reason with him, but to no purpose ; he 
combated all theirarguments, and there he sat—while his comrades m 
the pit, seeing that le was not to be moved, gave him three cheers. 








and 





Boston THEATRE.—Operas and concerts follow each other in rapid 
succession in Boston. Mrs. Austin’s Cinderella, Mandane and Ariel, 
seem to vie with the exertions ot Mr. Sinclair for supremacy. Miss 
Hh ed her friends as Artaxerxes, and stands high in the 
public estimation. Mr. Horn, and his pianoforte, have also produced 
their usual com!ined effect. A party was, say the papers, lately raised 
against Mrs . for some supposed negligence on her part, in not 


Austin 
appearing when 


ies has ¢ 





innounced ; but the fair vocalist, having come out with 
tof facts, the press are unanimous im condemning the 
md unealled for, and her reception, since that period, 
has been more usiastic than ever. Last season, certain swans and 
peacocks of ] ward, rivalled this nightingale with our Boston 
friends; now we find them ruffling her plumage without cause'  Posi- 
tively, unless a reform takes place, our singing birds im future will be 
prevented from eimigratin In the phrase of the Standard, 
we also say, ** come home, bira,” and abide with us. 
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The following characteristic epistle, copied from the “ History 


of the American Theatre,” will repay perusal. 


LETTER FROM MR. NOAH TO MR. DUNLAP 
** New-York July 11, 1832. 

“Dear stR—I am happy to hear that your work on the American 
Drama is in press, and trust that you may realize from it that harvest 
of fame and money to which your untiring industry and diversified la- 
horscive you aneminentclaim. You desire me to furnish you a list of 
my dramatic productions; 1t wil, my dear sir, constitute a sorry link in 
the chain of American writers. My plays have all been ad captandum 
a kind of amateur performance, with no claim to the character of a set- 
tled, regular, or domiciliated writer for the green-room—a sort of volun- 
teer supernumerary—a dramatic writer by * particular desire, and for 
this night only,’ as they say in the bills of the play; my ‘line,’ as you 
well know, has been in the more rugged paths of politics, a line in which 
there is more fact than poetry, more feeling than fiction; in which, to 
be sure, there are ‘exits and entrances’—where the ‘ prompter’s whis- 
tle’ is constantly heard in the voice of the people ; but which, in our 
popular government, almost disqualifies us for the more soft and agree- 
able translation of the lofty conceptions of tragedy, the pure diction of 
genteel] comedy, or the wit, gaiety, and humor of broad farce 

“| had an early hankering for the national drama, a kind of juvenile pa- 
triotism, Which burst forth, forthe first time, ina few sorry doggere!s inthe 
form of a prologue to a play, which a thespian company, of which | was 
a member, produced in the South-street theatre—the old American 
Drury in Philadelphia. The idea was probably suggested by the sign 
of the federal convention at the tavern opposite the theatre. You, ne 
doubt, remember the picture and the motto: an excellent piece of 
painting of the kind, representing a group of vene rable personages en- 
gaged in public discussions, with the following distich : 


lgg 


“* These thirty-eight great men have signed a powerful deed 
1? 


“hat bette r times, to us, shall very sven succeed 
“The sign must have been painted soon after the adoption of the fede- 
ral constitution, and | remember to have stood ‘many a time and oft,” 
gazing, when a boy, at the assembled patriots, particularly the venerable 
head and spectacles of Dr. Franklin, always in consprcuons relief. In 
our thespian corps, the honor of cutting the plays, substituting new 
plets at the exits, was divided 
ow ot wit and humor, by the name of 
Helmbold, tly became the editor of a scandalous little 
paper, calle athe Tickler > he was a rare rascal, perpetrated all kind of 
calumnies, was constanily mulcted in fines, sometimes imprisoned, was 
full of faults, whic nin his conversational qualities and 
dry sallies of genuine larly his Dutch stones. After years ot 
singular vicissitudes, Helm! ined the army as a common soldier, 
fought bravely, during the late war, obtained a commission, and died. 
Our little company soon dwindled away ; the expenses were too heavy 
for our pockets ; our writings and performances were sufficiently wreteh- 
ed, but as the audience was admitted without cost, they were too polite 
to express any disapprobation. We recorded all our doings ma little 
weekly paper, published, 1 beheve, by Jemmy Riddle, at the corner of 
Chestnut and Third streets, opposite the tavern kept by that sturdy old 
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Magazine, embellished with a portrait of that gallant old soldier, Gene- '' democrat, Israel Israel 
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“ From a boy, I was a nope of the Chestnut-street theatre, 
during the management of Wignell and Reinagle, and made great efforts 
to compass the purchase of a season-ticket, which | obtained general] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Angeline is declined. Like many in her situation, she complamns very bitterly 


upon some short cut to wealth—as unholy as their conte mplated 
short cut from Broadway to the Hudson—even though it lay over 


the interests of the living as well as over the bones of the dead 
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of the treasurer, George Davis, for eighteen dollars. Our habits throug 
life are frequently governed and directed by our eariy steps. I seldom 
missed a night; _ always retired to bed, after witnessing a good play, 


gratified and improved: and thus, probably, escaped the haunts of 


taverns, and the pursuits of depraved pleasures, which too frequently 
allure and destroy our young men ; hence [ was always the firm friend 
of the drama, and had an undoubted right to oppose my example through 
life to the horror and hostility expressed by sectarians to plays and 
playhouses generally. Independent of several! of your plays wluch had 
obtained possession of the stage, and were duly incorporated in the le- 
gitimate drama, the first call to support the productions of a fellow 
townsman, was, I think, Barker’s opera of the ‘Indian Princess.’ 
Charles Ingersoll had previously written a tragedy, a very able produc- 
tion for a very young man, which was supported by all the * good socie- 
ty ;’ but Barker, who was ‘one of us,’ an amiable and intelligent young 
fellow, who owed nothing to hereditary rank, though his father was a 
whig, and a soldier of the revolution, was in reality a fine spirited poet, 
a patriotic ode writer, and finally a gallant soldier of the late war. The 
managers gave Barker an excellent chance with all his plays, and he 
had merit and popularity to give them in return full houses. 

“ About this time, I ventured to attempt a little melo-drama, under 
the title of the Fortress of Sorrento, and not having money enough to pay 
for printing it, nor sufficient influence to have it acted, 1 thrust the 
manuscript in my yocket, and having occasion to visit New-York, I 
called in at David Longworth’s dramatic repository one day, spoke of 
the little piece, and struck a bargain with him, by giving him the manus- 
cript in return for a copy of every play he had published, which at once 
furnished me with a tolerable large dramatic collection. I believe the 
play never was performed, I was almost ashamed to own it; but it 
was my first regular attempt at dramatic composition. 

“Inthe year 1812, while in Charleston, S. C., Mr. Young requested 
me te write a piece for his wife’s benefit. You remember her, no 
doubt ; remarkable as she was for her personal beauty and amiable de- 
vortment, it would have been very ungallant to have refused, particular- 
y as he requested that it should be a ‘breeches part,’ to use the green- 
room term, though she was equally attractive inevery character. Poor 
Mrs. Young! she died last year in Philadelphia. When she first arriv- 
ed in New-York, from London, it was difficult to conceive a more 

verfect beauty; her comolexion was of dazzling whiteness, her golden 
foie and ruddy complexion, figure somewhat embonpoint, and graceful 











carriage, made her a great favorite. 1 soon produced the little piece, 
which was called Paul end Aleris, or the Orphans of the Rhine. Fon 
at that period, a very active politician, and my political opponents did 
me the honor to go to the theatre the night it was performe d, for the pur- 
pose of hissing it, which was not attempte d until the curtain fell, and 
the piece was successful. After three years’ absence in Europe and 
Africa, I saw the same piece performed at the Park, under the utle of 
the Wandering Boys, which even now holds possession of the stage. It 
seems Mr. Young sent the manuscript to London, where the title was 
changed, and the bantling cut up, altered, and considerably improved. 
“ About this time, John Miller, the American bookseller in London, 
yaid us a visit. Among the passengers in the same ship was a fine Eng- 
Tish girl of great talent and promise, Miss Leesugg, afterwards Mrs. 
Hackett e was engaged at the Park as a singer, and Phillipps, who 
was here about the same period fulfilling a most suce ssful engagement, 
was decided and ungualined in his admiration of her talent. Every one 
took an interest in her suecess : she was gay, kind-hearted, and popular, 
always in excellent spirits, and always perfect. Anxious for her suc- 
cess, I ventured to write a play for her benefit, and in three days finished 
the patriotic piece of Nhe would be a Soldier, or the Battle of Chippewa, 
which, | was happy to find, produced her an excellent house. Mrs 
Hackett retired fromthe stage after her marriage, and lost siz or seven 
years of profitable and unrivalled engagement 
* After this play I became in a manner domiciliated in the green-room 
Mv friends, Price and Simpson, who had always been execedingly kind 
and liberal, allowed me to stray about the premises like one of the fa- 
mily, and always anxious for their success, I ventured upon another at- 
tempt for a holiday occasion, and produced Marion, or the Hero of Lake 
George. It was played on the twenty-fifth of November—evacuation 
dav, and I bustled about among my military friends, to raise a party in 
upport of a military play, and what with generals, staff-officers, rank 
and file, the Park theatre was so crammed, that not a word of the play 
was heard ; which was a very fortunate affair forthe author. The ma 
gers presented me with a pair of handsome silver pitchers, which I 
\l retain as a memento of their good-will and friendly consideration 
You must bear in mind that while | was thus employed in cccasi: 
attempts at play-writing, | was engaged in editing a daily jot 
in all the fieree contests of political strife ; I had, theretore, | 
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little 
o all that study and reflection so essential to the success 





time to devo 
of dramatic composition. 

* My next piece, I believe, was written for the benefit of a relative 
and friend, who wanted something to bring a house ; and asthe struggle 
for liberty in Gree was at that period the prevailing excitement, I 
finished the melo-drama of the Grecian Captive, which was brought out, 
with all the advantages of good scenery and music. Asa‘ good house’ 
was of more consequence to the actor than fame to the author, it was 
resolved that the hero of the piece should make his appearance on an 
elephant, and the heroine on a camel, which were procured from a neigh- 
hormg menagerie, and the tout ensemble was sufficientiv in 
happened that the huge elephant, in shaking his shin, so rocked 
castle on his back, that the Grecian general nearly lost his balances 
was in imminent danger of coming down from his ‘ ; 
infinite merriment of the audience. On this occasion, to us 
significant phrase, a ‘gag’ was hit upon of a new character altogether 
The play was printed, and each auditor was presented with a copy gra- 
tis, as he entered the house. Figure to yourself a thousand people ina 
theatre, each with a book of the play in hand—imagine the t gover 
a thousand leaves simultaneousiy, the buzz and fluttering it produced, 
and you will readily believe that the actors entirely forgot thew parts, 
and even the equanimity of the elephant and camel were essentially 
disturbed. 

“ My last appearance, as a dramatic writer, was in another national 
piece, called the Siege of Tripoli, which the managers persuaded me to 
bring out for my own benefit, being my first attempt to derive any profit 
from dramatic efforts. The piece was e] got up— the house 
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high estate ythe 


another 


legantly | 
crowded with beauty and fashion—every thing went off in the 
manner; when a short time after the audience had retired, t) 1 
theatre was discovered to be on fire, and was soon a heap of ruins. This 
conflagration burnt out all my dramatic fire and energy, since whic! 
have been, as you wel! know, peaceably employed in settling 
of the nation, and mildly engaged in the political differences and disa- 
greements which are so truitful in our great state. 

**T still, however, retain a warm interest for the success of the drama, 
and all who are entitled to success engaged in sustaining it, and to nm 
greater than to yourself, who has done more, in actual labor and success- 
ful efforts, than any man in America. 
have promised yourself, and all that you are richly entitled to, 1s the 
sincere wish of, dear sir, your friend and servant, M.M 














That you may realize all you ; 
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Noau.” | 


of another, when the greater part of the blame should light on herself. Her 
communication, otherwise, is tolerably well written, although not sufficient! y 
interesting for publication.— Roderick to a trout , two bad verses fo one 
good, a disproportion inexcusable ; at least ina parce contarning only 
verses altogether—To my cousin ; rather too sentimental. — Lines on the 
death of a young lady ; bad.— The letter-writer from Albuny is mistaken 
In the article he designates, not the remotest allusion was intended to the 
quarter to which he refers. — We have half a miad to show: 
Shalls “* upp.”—Sketch from Washington, although at present 
good subject, is respectfully declined.— Anna Maria is on th 
consideration.—Felix is under it, and there he may 
care, till doomsday. Private scandal shall not appear im the Mirror 


“THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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remain, for all we 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1833 

The common council.—It is not easy to say whether the project 
of extending Albany-street through Trinity churchyard is rega 
by the disinterested portion of our fellow-citizens, with more of sur 
prise or indignation 
as they have betrayed on many other occasions, a most reprehensi- 


rded, 
Beyond doubt, the corporation betray on this, 
ble disregard of moral right, and of the true meaning of the laws; and 
a deliberate intention to make the best use of their time, in lending 
their authority for the accomplishment of local and private interests 


and enterprises. Their recklessness and decision in dispos ng of 


the estates of the people, even although only ¢houghtlessness and 
ignorance Gf the enormous injuries and acts of injustice they are 
perpetrating, are sufficient to startle every intelligent landholder in 
the country > for Naj leon hunself scarcely discovered tmore lcen- 
tious idea of power than certain persons among our honorable rulers 


These uncalled for revolutions in the value of prope rty, thus shifting 
of high rents and low rents from one quarter of the town to 


whereby a man to-day is worth a house which rents for for 
! / 





dollars, and to-morrow receives for it one thousand dollars, and so 
vice rersa, cannot be just. It is gambling, er legal robbery. That 
legislative body, which, except under circumstances of pressing dan- 
ger or necessity, creates sudden changes im the value of erty, 
thereby transfers money from the pockets of one set of in duals 
into those of an other, as positively as if some were literally 
robbed of silver dollars, and others enriched im their place The 
spirit of public unprovement is here rapidly degenerating into that 





of private speculation. The disguise under which the latter 
dermiming the interests of the wealthy, and building up fortun 
the needy and ulve nturous, ts so S}h cus, that 1 nth nking poopie 
allow themselves to be deceived ; and with the ery of * public im- 
proveme nt,” as the prospect is now, we shall have as much h voc 


and confusion in the course of fifty years, as if the town had been 
torn with civil wars, or half swallowed by an earthquake. Everybody 
laments the want of squares, parks, &c. in the city, ornamented 
with trees and grass, as delightfully grateful and refreshing t 
the eye as conducive to the health; vet this lovely spot, which in 
summer is full of mech verdure, and half the loxuriance and cool 











shadow of a forest; tis sacred scene, teeming with deep, mor 
associations to thousands of our townsmen; this ancient rece icle 
W e, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Oy allou ified ancestors are packed 
is to fall before the gambling, undermining spirit of modern improve 
ment; its sviv beauties to be “ cut throug! “its long quiet ni 
by the thunder of carts; the aged graves, the moss-crown toms 


and monuments removed, and the whole place desecrated, that son 





body's shop may bring a higher rent in Pine-street Break the 
laws, gentlemen of the corporation, violate private myht, and shock 
public feeling ; equally disregard the mdignation of the living 1 
the memory of the dead, so that the voters of this city o wkery 
and gambling, may learn hereafter to place in office only respons 
ble, intelligent and honest men. But whatean lead itlerne 
to this shameful infringement of private night’ cnorance 
Are vou not aware that legislation, even in such s nple matters as 
leveling honses—widening and opening streets, and diggimg dow: 
hills, requires careful ¢ msideration? Unskillful and rash legislators 
stand the same relation to the subjects, of ther laws, as d ick 
doctors to their] ents, who, without actually meaning them 
harm, mav administer such fatal nostrums, or presenbe, even of go 
medicmes, suc h « ispropm rtionate and injudicious quantities, 


fling their system into disorder, and perhaps cause the disease to ter 


minate indeath. If not aenorance, what is it, then, wluch urges vs 
on, gentlemen, to be the tools of private speculation’? Is it interest! 
Are you parties to these flagitious acts of ustice Whene: 


come the projects which you thus support, at so great a disregard to 


, 


the good old rrorn out distinctions of right and wrong, and anu the 


murmurs—we had almost said the imprecations—of the 


people 


Whence come these enterprises’ In whom originate these publi 


improve ments? Do they come from the body of our citizens’ Ar 


Are the suljects regularly brought tv 


there publre meetings called ! 
fore the community, so that they have time to understand them 
Do they understand them! Do half of them know that they are 

operation tll informed by the outcries, protestations, remonstrances, 
No. These 


spurious schemes are engendered in some secret office, by a knot of 


petitions and public assemblies called to oppose them’ 


interested individuals, who want their property to be more raluall+, 
at any expense Their rents are not high enough = They must ‘al! 


And what shall arrest the rapid march of publie mprovemenis * 


Since neither the law of the land—moral right—reverence for the 








best fee! ngs of our nature—nor the loudly expressed disapproda- 
tionof the people, can oppose any sufficient barrier, where will they 
stop’ Many an injustice has already been * recorded as t precedent.” 
What shall terminate the desires of men who find themselves | 





sessed of a rapid, easy, and safe way of getting rich by acts of the 


corporation ’ Convert the graves of Trinity churchyard into a street 


to fill the pocket of the speculator, and the reverend pile itself will 


next go down. Some individual owning a grocery-store, or a wooden 
} 


shed, in the northern part of Pearl-street, and grown audacious by 


the success of his comp itrots, will move to extend Pearl-street to 
he river, and down goes the hoy ital Another despiser of ancient 
languages, who knows an easier way to wealth and happune ss than 
by the laborof sciences 
! 


. Will have his grog shop converted into a palace 


w lengthening Park-place, and lo, carts, cotton-bags, tar-barrels, 

im, and molasses, shall rise from the classic shades of Columbia col- 
lege. The Lispenard-street landholders will then make their fortunes 
by razing St. John’s church. Broadway and Chatham-street may 


be joined by a street through the Park ‘The Battery itself might be 


easily turned into a mine of gold by some act of the corporation 


silently foisted upon the sleeping citizens—imdeed, no one can say 
unless a 


where the madness will end, 
} 


prompt and total reformation 
ve effected by means of the ballot-boxes 


radically cured—unless talents, respectability, and integrity, be 


unless the disease be there 


made criterions in the estimate of candidates to office instead of a 





mere subserviency to political parties—and a readiness to become 
tools in unhallowed plots to make money. A spirit so unprincipled 
must he curbed. Vf the corporation, instead of furthenng the pecu 

















mary plans of the fer, regardless of the mischief done to the many, 
would set seriously about suy plying the city with good water, they 
would better entitle themselves to respect. It is to be hoped that 
publie meeting will settle this question, and eleit, im their future 
legislative proceedings touching the property of our citizens, a little 
more cautious consideration 
Phere is a paragraph m the re port of the street committee which 
isac sf not lucherous speeunen of the perfect mdilerence and 
la s strv, used by the advocates for this and sunilar measures 
“yf con ttee are of opinion, that, however desirable it might be 
to avoid t ‘ Vers of places of interment into thoroughfares, 
xperience <j ed that, in commercial cities, growing with the ra 
litw of this. it is mtimpossible toavoid such inroads, and that, so 
Ser from ther ty of ther external lines, the effect of the pro- 
sed street het ra finish to ther enclosure, without any sacrifice 
f the beauty or health of the neighborhood.” 
one on 
That ts. t e remonstrance of the vestry of Trinity churc! against 
utting off e portion of ther enclosure, the gentlemen of the 
street « nuttee reply: “Oh, do not mind our taking a piece of 
vour land; we cannot help it. We must do these things m great 
es Besides, vy know nothing about the matter You are 
" rm posing that we shall uupair the beauty of your ground 
Far from it ve shall gure ata finish I" 
i ips there are me simple-minded landholders, who do not 
ke this modern stvle of fmshing off real estate, but they probably 
know as little about u as the vestry of Trinity church 
It seems, however, to be the general and very earnest opmuen, 
hat all vements whieh the public cause demands, may be 
effected by wider Phames-street If the design be executed 
vy other wav, it will be rewarded as a dishonest act, and the 
people w ll doubtless look to ut While on the subject of the cor 
— we must not nevlect to note, that a bill is before the legis- 
to extend the ral-road farther down town, We apprehend 
more depred s ‘The raul-road is a nutsance beyond all doubt, 
{to sacrifice V s property to it, is robbery in the broadest 
nse of the word, or else our powers of reasoning are much nar- 
rows in the powers assumed by the common council. When the 
’ ron ‘ yn was first agitated, we opposed it earnestly, be- 
we tt ht it an interested and oppressive measure. The 
was smuggled through the legislature. The people never un- 
tod i It is, in Our Opmion, a nuisance for which there is no 
‘ ‘ ve except that (as if appears) all potent cause, private 
W i the city ts actually fallmg a vieuum In our podg 
TT fther ud, we are by no means alone, a late writer wm the 
Ever DP nentions it as follows 
© The it stake in our community i* their overweening desire for 
we liv The tume w when tt took as much interest to induce a res 
table Knickerbocker to make a change, as it does now to move a 
Brut w-a-days, every bubble, every baloon, every maul-way, every 
enke nafter, asifthe whole nature of our people had undergone 
ve , and the inbalutants of the city were either all dead or run 
vay. A set of mountebanks are in power Honest, thrifty and worthy 
are hrust aside, and our purses are inthe hands of individuals 
whe ve nothing to lose and all to hope. Let any old fashioned New- 
\ ‘ tin his ge and nde down the Bowery over the rail-road. first 
fied that the rattle of his wheels on the prop rails will fright hes 
ese ex e has served an apprenticeship in a corporation dirt 
Secondly, if he tres to pass off, he will find the railroad cateh 
' r 1 hos wheel, when the safety of his life will depend on good 


1 lyneh-puns Thirdly, he will see that the space 

a gutter, down which the ram must run to 
ist where it onght not to, viz.) the cross paths; and fourthly, he wil 
lont like resting hetween the rails, that he must take the side of 


vw street, where the slant us sufficient to destroy both comfortand safety.” 


We hoy 





tween the rails makes 


d.if he 
t he 


that these subjects may receive, as they most umpera- 


ively demand, the prompt consideration of the assembled citizens 
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SALMAGUNDI 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF SAADBEE 


As Nushir-van, of blazed renown, 
The king of many a shire and town, 
Upon his death-bed lay, 
His son, whose soul, all meek in youth, 
Show'd blossoms fair of worth and truth, 
He call'd ;—and, from his fluttering mouth, 
Address'd his dying say 
“T go, my Hormuz! to the abode 
Of peace; but to thy father’s God 
Lleave thee al! secure 
O! swerve not from the righteous way , 
Be thou to helpless ones a stay ; 
So shall thy throne on justice aye 
Be founded strong and sure 
* And be not sluggard then, though crown'd; 
In chains, like other princes, bound 
To ease and grandeur gay; 
O, when on purple couch supine 
Thou wallowest, redolent of wine, 
Alas! thy poor ones most do pme 
"Neath petty tyrants’ sway 
“ Who lauds the shepherd that doth sleep, 
When out among his helpless sheep 
The bloody wolf is vone’ 
Atise, my son, and with thy might 
Protect the lowly, the upright, 
Since through them kings attain their height, 
And reign for them alone ' 
“ My son, the people are the root ; 
The king the tree, that up doth shoat 
High from it branching fair; 
If thriving be the rvot and sound, 
The glories of the tree abound, 
Exuberating round and round 
Their sum-spread pride in air!’ 





THE BANTERER HUMBLED 
From the Frenc/ 

We arrived at Carcassonne at an early hour, and 
were jomed by ayoung man most elegantly dressed 
He entered without saluting any person, measured 
with his eye those who had already come, hummed 
a tune, then approaching a gentleman who sat read- 
ing, saluted him with a conceited air. “ You are 
reading, sir?’—* Yes, sir.’—** With much atten- 
tion!" — Yes, sir.” At this answer he withdrew 
a few steps, executed apirouette, and returned to the 
charge with an air of raillery. “Sir, may we know 
what book it is which deprives us of the pleasure of 
your conversation !"—* [t 1s," replied the gentle- 
man, ‘a book which I have taken to dissipate the 
ennui of the journey.”"—* You will not refuse,” 
added the trifler, “to tell us at what chapter you 
are in this book, taken to dissipate the ennui of the 
journey '""-—“* At that of the curious impertinent,” 
coldly replied the unknown. The young fop, en- 
raged at being treated im this manner by a man ina 
plain blue coat, made a most tremendous uproar 
The stranger remained quite unmoved amidst all 
his brawling, and without raising his eyes trom his 
book, he said at last, * It may well be permitted to 
the baron de——, colonel of the regiment of —, 
to read in a corner without being interrupted by Mr 
William, the richness of whose dress, as misplaced 
as his airs, does not hinder me from recognizing him 
as the son of my wine merchant.” This dcnove- 


ment surprised all the party, and the fop decamped 
without the beat of drum. 


There is nothing people are so much ashamed of 
las truth. It is a common observation, that those 
| whose writings are most melancholy are often most 

lively in conversation. They are ashamed of then 
lreal nature: and it is a curious fact, but one which 
all experience owns, that people do not desire so 
much to appear better, as to appear different from 
fwhat they really are. A part is to be played in 
| company, and most desire that part to be an attrac- 
tive one; but nothing is more mistaken than the 





‘cessful; but instead of wishing to please, we rather 
desire to display The eve ts restless to watch its 
opportunity—the lip feverish with some treasured 
phrase; we grow jealous from competition, and en- 
vious with apprehension! we think of ourselves ull 
we forget those very others for whose applause we 
are striving; disappointment comes, as it often does, 
to even well-founded hopes—then how much more 


| 
| means. A sincere wish to please is sure to be suc- 
| 
| 
| 
' mortification suc- 


so to exaggerated expectation 

i} ceeds, and vanity covers all as a garment, but a 

| poisoned one, like the centaur’s, envenoming and 
inflaming every wound 


Writing a book reminds me very much of mak- 

Ing @ passage across the Atlantic. At one moment, 
when the eas flow, you have the wind aft, and 
{|} away you seud, with a flowing sheet, and a rapidity 
which delights you: at other times, when your 
spirit flags, and you gnaw your pen—it is like unto 
a foul wind, tack and tack, requiring a long ume to 
get on a short distance. But still you do go, al- 
though but slowly ; and in both cases we must take 

the foul wind with the fair. If a ship were to furl 
her sails until the wind again was tavorable, her 
| voyage would be protracted to an mdefinite time ; 
and, if an author were to wait until he agai feit in 
a humor, it would take a lite to write a novel 


Disuniter of all affeetion—awful seal to life’s no- 
thingness— warning and witness of powel and yuds 
ment—death, has always enow of terror and sorrow, 
even when there are many to comfort the mourner, 
when the path has been smoothed for the sutferer, 
ind lite offers all its best and brightest to soothe the 
surviver; even then, tts tears are the bitterest the 
eve can ever shed, and its misery the deepest the 
heart can ever know. But what must it be when 
poverty has denied solace even to the few wants of 
sickness ; and when the grave.inclosing,closed on the 
only being there was to love us in the cold wide world’ 

* Love's first ste ps are upon the rose,” savs the 
proverb; “its second finds a thorn.” Like the 
maiden of the fairy tale, we destroy our spell when 
we open it to examine in what characters It is writ- 
ten. In its ignorance is its happiness; there ts 
none of the anxiety that is the fever of hope—no 
fears, for there is no calculation—no selfishness, for 
it asks for nothing—no disappomtment, for nothing 
is expected : it is like the deep quiet enjoyment of 
basking in the bright sunshine, without thinking of 
either how the glad warmth will ripen our fruits 
and flowers, or how the dark clouds in the distance 
forebode a storm 


Mourn not, sweet maid, nor fondly try 
To rob me of my sorrow; ioe 

It is the only friend that I 

Have left in my captivity, 


| LOVE AND SORROW. 
| 
To bid my heart good-morrow. 


I would not chase him from my heart, 
| For he is love’s own brother: 
And each has learned his fellow's part 
So aptly, that "tis no mean art 
To know one from the other 








Thus, love will fold his arms, and moan, 
And sigh, and weep, like sorrow ; 
And sorrow has canght love's soft tone, 
And mixed his arrows with his own, 
And learned his smile to borrow - 


Only one mark of difference they 
Preserve, which leaves them never; 


Young love has wings and flies away, 
While sorrow, once received, will stay 


Che soul's sad guest for ever 


Anacharsis, though a Scythian, uttered senti- 
Among 
his fine sayings is the one—* The vine bears three 
the first is that of pleasure ; the second is 
that of drunkenness; the third is that of sorrow.” 
A Greek poel gave the first bowl, or crater, to the 
Graces, Hours, and Bacchus; the second to Venus, 
and again to Bacchus ; the third to Mischief and Ate. 


ments as beautiful as those of Plato himself 


grape s 


Sensibility is no sign of weakness; it Is rather an 
element of strength ; vet gf course it may be carica- 
tured. We may be shocked by the erotic familia- 
ritv of one enthusiast, or nauseated by the puling 
sentimentalism of another. This is only to allow 
that there may be fantast: 


il abuses of any thing 


The following creed was adopted by the officers 
of the American army at Verplanck’s Point, in 1782 
* We beheve that there ts ; at First Cause, by 
whose almighty fiat we were formed; and that our 





business here ts to obey the orders of our superiors 
We believe that every soldier who does his duty 
will be happy here, and that every such one who 
dies in battle, will be happv hereafter We be- 
heve that General Washington is the only fit man 
in the world to head the American army We be- 
heve that Nathamel Green was born a general 
We believe that the evacnat on of Tieonde roga Was 
one of those strokes which stamp the man who 
dares to strike them, with everlasting fame. We 
believe that Baron Steuben has made us soldiers, 
and that he is capable of formu r the whole world 
into a solid column, and displaying it from the cen- 
tre. We beheve in his blue book. We believe in 
General Knox and lus artillery. And we believe 


in our bayonets. Amen.” 


Judge a man by his actions—a poet by his eyve— 
an idler by his tingers—a lawver by his leer—a plaver 
by his strut—a boxer by his sinews—an Inshman 
by his swagger—an Englishman by his rotundity— 
a Scotchman by his shrug—an American by his 
boasting—a justice by his frown—a great man by 
hes modestv—an editor by his ecoat—a tailor by his 
uwnility—a fiddler by hus elbow—and a woman by 

| her neatness 


i ORIENTAL STORIES. 
| "THE HUNGRY MAN AND THE aRAB.—A person was 
| walking along hungry, and saw an Arab who was 
eating victuals by the side of a pond. He went up 
to him, and said, “1 am just come from the neigh- 
| borhood of your dwelling.””. The Arab asked him, 
« Are my wife, my child, and my camel, all in good 
| health '” ‘he man said, ** Yes.” The Arab be- 
came quite contented, and paid no regard to that 
|| person farther. The man then began to say, “O 
|| Arab! this dog which is now sitting before you, if 
your own dog were still alive, it would be just such 
another.” ‘The Arab raised up his head, and said 
to him, * My dog! how did it dic The man re- 
|| phed, “It ate too much of the flesh of your camel.” 
He inquired, * How did my camel die?” The 
man answered, “ Your wife died—and then there 
|| was no one to give it grain or water.” The Arab 
} asked, * How did my wife die!” The man replied, 
“In lamentation for your son, she wept excessively, 
and beat her head and breast with stones.” He 
asked, “* How did my son die! The man said, 
* The house fell upon him.” On hearing this ae- 
count of the ruin of his house, the Arab threw dust 
upon his head, and leaving his victuals as they 
were, went off m the direction of his dwellmg. The 
man, by this device, got the victuals : 


| 








THE MERCHANT'S SON AND THE TYRANT.—One 
day an mperor, who was a tyrant, went to the out 
side of the city by himself. He saw a man sitting 
under a tree, and asked him—* What sort of a per- 
Ishea tyrant, 
The man answered—*“ He is a 

The emperor said—* Do you know 
me!’ ‘The man said, * No.” The emperor an- 
swered, “1 am the sultan of this country.” The 
man was frightened, and asked m re ply, “Do vou 
know me!” ‘The emperor said, “* No.” The man 
rephed, ** lam the son of a certaim merchant ; every 


son ts the ¢ mnperor of this country ? 
or a just man 


“reat tyrant 














ring the space of three days, I become 
The 


mor th, a 


To-day is one of these three davs 








emperor laughed, and s hing to him 

THE EMPPROR AND THE JESTER.—An emperor 
one day went out a-hunting along with the prince. 
When the weather became hot, the emperor and 
t! on the back of a jester 
ng, and sad to him— 


the load of an ass.” 


pr net put the r cloaks 
The emperor fell a-laug 
; you have the 
The jester replieed—* Nav, I have in fact the load 


rr) ’ ' 
O), pester 


of two asses 


LITERARY TRIFLES. 
Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
’ wed while thers sleep; 
uever give away, 
~A bed. 
What is the cause of the waters of the earth being 
sonverted into Vapor — Phe rays of the sun warmimege 
rtof the ed witha portion of 
the water of the earth, rted into vapor 
Vhy is the sun like people of fashion ’--J¢ turns 


Or any wish to kee} 


the ground, p 





night into day 
Why is a morose old bachelor as much out of place 
at a wedding, as the epithalamium ’—IJt as @ verse to 


woe sous he. 
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